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FOREWORD 


TT Ib indee<l a great pleasure to me to able to include in the eeriea of 
^ ifemoira of the Archteological Survey of Tndiu, a work etubodjiug the report 
of the Brithih Expedition to the Swat Valley aud northern Aighanistan in. the 
aummer of 1938. Thi» Expedition was supported by several Societies in England 
and le(l by Professor Barger of the University of Bristol and Itr. Wright of the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Ilrfuseuin, and, let me hope;, is the fore¬ 
runner of many ^similar expeditions, indicative of Britain’s newly awakened 
Bcientilic interest in Indian studies. Archffiology in India Lae such a ^vide 

range and limitlesa scofie that it is bound to provide ample material to genera¬ 
tions of scholars. It wa» with a view to open the field of work to non-ofBcial 
w'orkers, whether from India or outside, that an amendment of the Ancient 
Monuments Proeervation Act was passed by the Legislature in 1933. The only 
Expedition from outside which has since taken advantage of the new conditiona 
'Was an American one sponsored by the collaboration of the Boston MiLseum 
and the Institute of ludic and Iranian studies which itself represents the con¬ 
centrated cSort of all American Societies interested in India. Unfortunately the 
work begun under the experienced leadership of Dr, Mackay was discontinued 
after the first season’s work mainly for financial reasons. It is time that 
Britain, the only European country vitally intereated in India, took lead in 
the matter and successfully organized Indian stubiea and conducted exploiution 
and excavation activities in India. Over two decades ago the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London iwrceiving the great im]>ortance of Nalanda in the history 
of later Buddhism urged on the Department the necessity of excavating the 
ruined stilpas and monastenes. What ia more, they made a special grant, 
which enabled the Department to initiate the work, which has been continued 
thereafter from the Department's own resources. In the new conditions, regular 
expeditions organized on lines similar to Mr. Barger’s Expedition who may count 
on receiving every help and collaboration from the Archmological Survey, may 
undertake special investigations, which are sure to redound to the credit of 
British Oriental scholarship. 

The territories vrhieh were chosen by the Barger Expedition for their work 
during 1038, were the Burnt valley and the Uxua region of Afgliamatan, both 
of which are in several ways intimately connected with India in several epochs 
of Indian Hiatoiy’. The region of the Swat 0he Vedic Suvastu) was surveyed 
by Sir Aurel Stein, whose researches have already been publkhed in a Memoir 
in this Beries. The work done by the present Expedition, however, in the 
re^on of Barikot, particularly at Amluk, Gumbat and Abarcliinar, has added 
considerably to our knowledge. In the difficult region north of the Hindukuah 
the exploratory survey was only possible owing to the generous co-operation 
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of the French Savants and the help of the Afghan authorities, and the Expedi¬ 
tion’s work has broken altogether new ground, which may be immeiwely help¬ 
ful to explorers who will follow in their track. It is hoped that Professor 
Barger’s wish that he might return to the ‘ stem but fascinating oountry ’ form¬ 
ing the scene of his present labours, and again * feel the dust of history under 
his feet ’ uill be consummated before long. 


Simla : 

July 2, 1940. 


K* N. DIKSHIT. 


PREFACE 


* I ’HlS M«moif id an account of the n‘ork of a British expedition which spent the 
Summer of 1938 in excavating a number of sites in the Swat Valley and 
in making an archaeological reconnaissance in the Oxus territorieg of Afghanistan. 
The expedition, a party of four, was supported by a number of learned societies 
in England, and the publication of this volu m e by the Government of India as 
one of this series is due to the kindness of the Director'General of the Arclueo- 
logical Survey, Rao Bahadur K. Dihshit, who must not, however, be held 
responsible for the views expressed or conclu-sions reached. 

The main object of this short expedition was to pave the way for further 
British work on the Indian Frontier and beyond. Whatever the value of the 
material brought back on this occasion, it is satisfactory to record that it bait 
contributed, in some measure, to a revival of interest in Indian and Central Asian 
etudies in Elngland, and that there is some prospect of this being the first of a 
series of campaigns, for which a representative committee is now being formed 
and is shortly to become responsible. 

Preliminary reports of the expedition described here in detail were published 
' in the form of papers read by members of the party to the Royal Geographical 
Society (Geoffraphiixtl Journal, May, 1939), the Royal Society ol Arts (JournaJ! 
H. S. A., 9th December, 1939), the Royal Central .\sian Society (Jeurna/ R. ( 7 . 
A, S,, April, 1939) and the India Society (/ndiaa Art and Liters, April, 1940); 
photographs of the sites and finds appeared in the Ulustrated Lotuhn Netes of 
December 24th, 1938 (Swat), and April 2’2nd, 1939 (Afghanistan). We are indebt¬ 
ed to the Royal Gcograplucal Society for permission to reproduce the map of 
Afghanistan from the map of Central Asia drawn by the Society’s draughtsman 
to illustrate the lecture which I delivered before the Society. The finds of the 
Expedition were placed on special exhibition in the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum during the Spring months of 1939, and 'the greater part of 
them have since been acquired by the Museum and added to its permanent collec¬ 
tion. Other objects have been acquired by the Indian Institute at Oxford and 
by provincial museums. 

Any li.st of acknowledgments to those who, at home or in the field, helped to 
make the undertaking possible, must necessarily be long, but cannot be exhaus¬ 
tive. As the first- British arclueologists to enter .'Ifghanistan, we received a 
warm welcome from the Afghan Government, and it is impossible to speak too 
warmly of the kindness and hospitality of the Afghan officials in outlying parts 
of the country. For these exceptional facilities we were especially grateful to 
H. R. H. Sirdar Muhamniad Naim Khan, the Afghan Minister of Education, and to 
H. E. Sirdar Faix Muhammad Khan, the Afghan Foreign Minister, himself a 
scholar, who took a keen interest in our researches. Since 1922 the French 
Government have had a concession for archteologieal work in Afghanistan, and 
we were therefore under a deep obligation to if. Joseph Hackin, the present 
Head of the French .Archseological Delegation in Afghanistan, for supporting our 
project in a generous spirit of ;^glo-French collaboration. The Wall of Swat 

( iii ) 
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not only gave ns jienniEKJLon to work in. liis territory, hut put the tesoiirnes of 
hie State at our disposal, and we shall not easily forget the kindness aiul solici¬ 
tude for our comfort which he and his officials showed us. A patty of archoeo- 
logiats might well have appeared an emharrasstnent to tlie t^ovemment of the 
North-'tt'eat Frontier Province at a time which was one of political disturbance 
in parts of their territories, and we remember the more gratefully the facilitie.s 
which they granted to us, and the help given in paiticnlar by Mr, A, D. F. Diindas, 
C.LE., I.C.S., Cliief Secretary to the Frontier Government, and Major E, H. Cobb, 
O.B.E., Political Agent. T)ir, Swat and Chitral, 

An expedition must have a base, and it was a souroe of satisfaction that the 
authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum for the first time foimd it within 
their province to support an archaeological expedition, both by giving special 
leave to enable Wright to join the party, and in many other ways, ifv friend 
Mr. K. de B. Codrington. the Keeper of the Indian Section, put his unrivalled 
knowledge at our disposal both before and after the cxpetlition. He was a 
ready counsellor, and no matter connected with the expedition, its plans, its 
equipment, or its finds was too large or too small for liim to give it his time and 
attention. I am also indebted to my colleague in the University of Bristol, 
Lt.-Col. O. D. Kendall, of the Department of Geography, for much help and ml vice, 
and also to Sir Eric Teichman, K.B.E,, Mr. Robert Bvron. Dr. T. Burrow, of the 
British Museum, and Lt.-Col. F, (1, Loriraer. 

Our warmest thanks are due to the Royal Geographical Sotdety, to the Royal 
Society of .Vrts, and to Professor T, Semple, of the University of Cincinnati, 
for financial assistance, and also tft the Royal Geographical Society for the loan 
of instniments, I am under a personal obligation to the University of Bristol 
for special leave of uhaence, and to my Senior colleagues, Ptofesaor R. B. Mowat 
and Mr. C. M. Macltmee, for generous help and encouragement. 

We w'ould like to express out appreciation of the constant interest which 
the Secretary of State for India, the ^fost Hon. the .Marqueas of Zetland 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., has taken in this work. A number of scholara have also 
jdven valuable adduce and encouragement, among them Professor Alfred Foiuher 
Sir John Marshall, C.f.E., F.B.A., Professor Kenneth Ma.soD, Professor Ellw 
Minius. F.B.A., Professor V, Minornky, Mr, F, J. Ricbar^ls, Sir Aiirel Stein, 
K.C.I.E., F.B.A., ^fr, John de la Valettc and Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, 

Of those who helped ub in tlie field, we have a {jarticutar debt of gratitude 
to Lt.-t?ol. Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler. K.B.K,, fJ.M.G., H. M, .Minister at Kabul, 
and Lady Fraaer-Tytler. We wisli also to take this opportunity of acknowledg¬ 
ing the kindness of M Ahmed Ali Khan Kbozard, the Director of the Historical 
Section of the Afghan Academy, Major-General H. L. ’Haughton, C.M.G., CU.K. 
Lt.-Col. D. H. Gordon, D.S.O., G.B.E., Major A. (jancaster, late H, M. .^^lita^y 
Attach^ at the British Ugation at Kabul, M. Dilawar Khan. Curator of th® 
Peshawar Museum. Dr. N. Maepherson, of the C. M. S. Mission Hospital at 
Peshawar, Mr. K. A, Gai, and Mr. W. H. 1. Stevens, who were among those who 
helped us in different ways, 

Hoim Konq ; 

May, J$40, 


EVERT BARGER. 
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ANCIENT SITES IN CENTRAL ASIA SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE EXPEDITION 







































































































EXCAVATIONS IN SWAT AND EXPLORATIONS 
IN THE OXUS TERRITORIES OF AFGHANISTAN 


CHAPTER I. 

The Objects of the Exi>edition. 

The expedition described in this volume divided its time and its resomcea 
between two objectives. Although some himdieds of miles of raotintoinoufl 
territory lie between the Swat A'^alley and the Oxus territories of Afghanistan, 
Tve were concerned, in both hetds of operation, with remains of roughly the same 
period and with diSeient aspects of the same problems. It has long been recog¬ 
nised that the lands between the Oxus and the Indus, and between the Caspian 
and the frontiers of China, form one vast canvas, which, if the history of Central 
Asia is to be written, must be studied as a whole. For, in the ten centuries 
between Alexander’s expedition to India and the Islamic mvaaiona, Central Asia 
was the meeting-ground of three peripheral civiliBations. Greek kings ruled 
the greater part of the territories of modem Afghanistan and Russian Turkiatan 
for almost two centuries after Alexander's death, and the monasteries of Gand- 
hara and Hadda, as well as M. Hackin’s remarkable finds of Syrian glass at Begram 
in the Kabul Valley, show how closely the contact between the Mediterranean world 
and the Indian frontier regions was maintained in the gucceeding period. It 
was also along the Highroads of Central Asia that Buddhism, taking with it some 
of the forms of Hellenistic art, spread, in the first centimes of our era, from India 
to China, and that, in the other direction, silk caravans made their way from China 
to the markets of the Roman Rmpire. Whilst the Buddhist civilisation of the 
Tarim Basin owes the genesis of its art to India and Iran, before Turkistan became 
a land of Turks, traces of Chinese imperialism and imlitaiy achievement are to be 
found as far west as the Famir posses. 

ArchfiDoIogical evidence is scattered along the fringes of cultivation between 
the mountain ranges and the desert belt which spans inner Asia from the Dasht- 
i-Kavir to the Gobi, If it shows how* eivilisations came and went, it still makes 
a very mdiatinct picture, for there are large blanks on the archffiological map. 
The contents of the desert oases of Chinese Turkistan axe perhaps better known 
than the archaeology of related re^ons, tbrou^ the pioneer work of Sir Aurel 
Stein and of Professor Oiiinwedel and the late Professor Co<p But during 
the last twenty-five years a good deal of new* evidence has been brought to 
light through the labours of the French Delegation in Afghanistan, as web as by 
excavation of Taxila and other sites on the Indian Frontier. Some of the chief 
problems of historical synthesis may perhaps be re-stated in the light of this 
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Av'“ T“ “* ’'‘nt •« Shops ,h, 

two .^enturie.^ .ifter 

^oTMuIu^r^":, “1 r*" r'™'* ^ “°*>‘“ ■“ >^ *>«-«“ 

atIt- f» * 1 .^ u <-»i*eeJL retreat from Bactria. is kuown 

M Lit, ” *“'°' episodes is tlioir history ore referred to by CIeasi.. 

150 BC whm”p«itu°''h'^l*’i^'”''’''^' ft**mentary after about 

Bactri. il ^ l'^^ ^"‘."“" 8i™ “ «'M»-»ctiou .rf 

Bactaa lo the last years of Greek role, and a few references to the Greeks may be 

the hiatory of the Bacttian Greets has therefore remained the preserve of 

Wen submerged m the tide of Indian history. Buddhimi had become porhaw the 
dominant religioi. m the north of India in the reign of Aioka, and wo L. nr.1^ 

l^Z •“‘'*”'”8*“' "''O'd «* the Gteet settlements between the Indus 

of Gandhare. Thare i, a time kg here whieh the arekeology of 

^y some day be able to explaie. For the reign of Hermwas. tW last of fhe Greek 

t^of “ r“^ ‘’‘®' « “ “■* “hout th^ 

™' "®> ‘"d It IS impossible, for various raasoiw, to aasign with certainty 

g e piwe of Oreco-Buddliist sculpture to a much earlier date ^ 

Althougl. the account of the exploratioiis which Slasson made a hundred 

toTdorthrZs ^^'0 Valley contains oecasiondrefl^^ 

to Idols, the first fragments of Oreco-Buddhist sculpture vrate not brrt„kph+ p 
B mo^ until the Second .-Vfghai, War. The dret d'etaileii 2o“ “ 

Gandhara was the result of Sir .Usxander Cunmngham's tour in 1S72 .t« “ 

hen ^ny thousands of e^mples of G«,T,.Bud5his sciilpturet W comtTo 

hit tl h'r Gandhara. from the 'ftesteni Punjab to the Kabul Valiev 

the hia^s i, catreitiely difficult by the haphazani nature if 

the cxcavmtmus wluch produced them. There have mtailv III hv 

W. i ‘ reulpturea have been traded out of tribal territory and 

e reached our museums with no better pedigree then the labok which' thsv 
pmred in the Peahawar bazaar. Excavation* a. a number of sitl t IZ 
eshawar plain m fertish territory I,as preduced some better documented material 
ta^e very acceasibdity of sole* of there sites, ctos. to mediieval and modrei; 

, has exposed them to the depredations of buildsrs and iconoolasts. A 
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gwi nisoy raniiot k eicsTsted bauiuss they have been buried under modem 
village., or erouTOd by a Muhammadan shrine. FinaUy a number of important 
monaetenea were oompletely plundered before the era of aciontHic eieavation 
m India began noth Sir John Marehall'a appointment a. Director-General of the 
^haologim Wey m 1»02. Takht-i-Bahl had been repeatedly ‘dug’ before 
^rgeant Wileher utu, sent there to undertake offlcial eacavationa on behalf of 
the Govemment of the Punjab in 1871. It was .surprising, under the eireum- 
etmiees. that there wm. so much left to be uncovered when Spooner and Hargreaves 
set to work th«e between 1M7 and I9I1.' The mounds of Sahri Bahlol, which 
profluteiJ a i-oIl«*tion of scuJpture almost sufficient to fill the Peshawar Museum 
appeer to have covered a repository of sculptures perhaps brought there in timJ 
of invasion, tstnctiy speaking, therefore, these objects should perhaps not be 
considered as having been found m In the main, therefoto. the evidence 

that comes from systematic excavation is confined to Sir John MarshaU’s twenty 
years work at Taxila, the detailed report of which has yet to be published * 

With materials of such uncertain provenance, and in the absence of the evi¬ 
dence which oidy the scientific excavation of a large monastery in Gandhi 
might have produced, Jf. Foucher s maateriy aynthesis of the genesis and develop- 
ment of Gandhfiran art* was inevitably based on ioonographical analysis and consi¬ 
derations of style alone. The few examples of GandhSran sculpture which mi^ht 
be dated by msenptions are of dubious value for our purpose, owing to The 
controversies which stiU surround attempts to ' fix * Indian eras. If the begm- 
mng of the old Salta era were accepted as 155 B.C., some three or four pieces of 
sculpture might be given rebable dates, but these all faU in tlie century between 
150 and 250 A.D., that central period which is of least value for chronological 
argument. By calling the 'Greeldsii' figures early and the 'Indian' figures 
late, the art critic tan put together a useful sclieme of classification But so 
long as the archeology of Gaudhara has practicaUy no 'fixed pomts' in time the 
foundations are lacking for an archeological chronologj' of the spread of Bud¬ 
dhism, of Buddhist art and of HeUeuistic influences across tho map of Asia 
It is also impossible to settle such a fundamental problem as the interielatious 
of the stffiools of Gaiidhsra and Mathura (where some of the material is securely 
dated), or to adjudicate with any certainty on their rival claims to have created 
the fust Buddha figure, claims which are themselves now chalieugod by M, Hackin’s 
publication of the first fragments of BuddhLst sculpture from Bactria * 

■Sir John Marshall's excavations at Taxila have gone a long way to overcome 
■ some of these difficulties. But a capital city east of the Xudiis is hardly a typical 
site, if, as Mr. Codrington has pointed out, one of our difficulties is to define pro 
viucialisin. it is not yet poaaihle to say whether the chronology deduced from 
the Taxila material can be appUed to the whole of Gandhara, Only excavation 
a t other sites will show how far a scheme based on a chronological seouenee of 

> A, S. B. lOOT-S. pp, 13 S.t 4 fi. IftlO.lJ, pp. 33.33, ^ 
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types of masonry^ and on r strict division of the material into two schooU of sculp¬ 
ture, distinct in time and to some extent also in space, the ‘ GandMran * school 
(schist) and the ' Indo-Afghan * (stucco), can provide a uniforni chronology which 
will ht all the facts. 

The Gandbaran area contains two types of sites, both of which show walls 
of Gandharan pattern. The Peshawar plain is dotted with mounds—^there are 
over a hundred of them, moat of which are not stSpaa and monasteries, as used 
to be thought, but village settlements. From these sites come terra-(!ottas, 
beads, seals, pottery and other domestic objects. If some of this widely scattered 
materia) w-ete systematically worked upon, it might almost become an iutemational 
currency in the bands of the archamlogist, as valuable for dating purposes on the 
long trail from the Indian Frontier to the Great Wall of Ciiina as the coins vrith 
which these objects are so often found associated in domestic sites.^ In the 
frontier foothills, in Swat, Btmer and the Khyber region, monastic sites are much 
the more numerous, although mounds, such as the acropolis which we excavated 
at Chatlmgh. are sometimes found. Unfortunately domestic objects are rarely 
found in monasteries, where the Mother Goddess was evidently less at home 
than in the idllages. It is, therefore, difficult to associate specific pieces of sculpture 
with domestic objects w'hich, because of their appearance elsewhere in a dateable 
context, might establish some fixed points in any chronology of Gandh&ran Art. 
That association between two classes of material wJdch come respectively from 
tw‘o difierent types of settlements is, however, one of the chief problems of 
the archaeology of the Frontier regions, indeed of the archmology of Central Asia. 

A beginning has been made in this direction at one or two sites on the Pesha¬ 
war plain. Some terra-cotta figurines from recent excavations at Sari Bheri 
near Charsadda’ are absolutely Greek, like those from the Sirkap site at Taxila, 
They were found in a mound apparently lacking all intelligible stratification, and 
which also contained a number of ' primitive ’ terra-cotta figurines and animal 
figures, as well as some sculptured schist heads unfortunately too battered for 
identification. There is some reason to think, therefore, that systematic work 
at some of the unexcavated mounds between Peshavrar and Taxila might produce 
the beginnings of an arcUiiCK>[ogicaI chronology. It was with aucb considerations 
in mind that we began operations on the mound at Charbagb during the latter 
part of onr stay in Swat. 

But the Peshawar plain is only a corner of the map of Central Asia. Be¬ 
yond the Khyber Pass, in Afghanistan, where, with such fortunate results, the 
French obtained a concession in 1922, there is a series of sites in the flat Kabul 
Valley near Jalalabad to wluch the village of Hadda has given its name. It 
was there that Masson had found a great many coins of the late Roman Emperors, 

* A oertAin ot tcitIc b»n doM ms tiw tem-Hittii, Imf of tb« mAtarkl la utili unpLihUiikiQii 
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and there the French excavators were fortunate enough to find a coin of Theo* * 
dosius II bricked up in the wall, a temiitnua attie qiKoi non for dating the hundreds 
of stucco figures, many of them more Roman than Greek, winch fill rooms in tl^ 
Mus^ Guimet and the Kabul Museum.^ 3ome of this sculpture has more than a 
superficial resemblance to that found in the Baths of Caiacalta at Home. This 
fact, taken together with the coin evidence, points ooncliKively to a new wave of 
trade and cultural infiucnce from the ^lediteiranean along the late Roman 
Frontier. In Persia, in Seistan and in the North of Afghanistan it may be 
possible to trace these contacts. In the meantime, the brilliant success of M. 
Hackiii's excavations at Begram (Kapiia, north of Kabul), where he found Syrian 
sloss objects of the fifth century in the same room as Indian ivory caskets of a 
much earlier date* as well as the number of Roman coins found at places such 
as 3ar-i*Pul on the northern flank of the Hinda Kush,* provide farther illustra¬ 
tion of these probabilities. 

in Chinese Turkistan the material is much richer, owing to the magnificent 
labours of pre-War expeditions and owing to the favourable climate which has 
done BO much to preserve the remains of cities buried under the aand in desiccated 
oases beyond the present margin of cultivation. But some of the discoveries 
made by the French in Afghanistan during the last fifteen years have raised 
serious objections to the aceeprfccd archaeological chronologies of the Tarim Basin, 
and therefore to the scheme of historical events w^hich has been deduced from 
them. In the first place, the whole gallery of types found at Hadda, the Bud¬ 
dhas, the heavily omamentwl Botlhisattvas, the barbarian warriors, the stately 
benefactors, even the caricatures and demons, are, with few exceptions, the 
ancestors of tht>8e we find in Chinese Turkistan at most of the sites from Khotan 
to Kizil. As Hadda is a fixed point in any chronological scheme (fifth century), 
it follows that the art of Chinese Turkistan must be later than had hitherto 
been supposed. Secondly, the study of the cave paintings at Bamiyan has provid¬ 
ed a number of approximate dates and done much to alter the established con¬ 
ception of the origins and development of Saasanid Buddhist paiatbig.* This is 
indeed an obscure problem, for the caves of Bamiyan contain the only examples 
of Sassanid Buddhist pointing outside the Tarim Basin, although, as iMr. Codring- 
toti has pointed out, the ewers and vases which ore to be seen everywhere on the 
Ajanta frescoes are Sassanian in form, and the uniform of the retainers at Ajanta 
ia a close parallel to the costumes found ou many of the Bamiyan fresccee.® The 
results of the four expeditions of Griinwedet and Le Co<i, which brought hock 
to BeiUn a splendid selection of the paintings froia the cave monasteries of Turfan 
and Kucha, are indeed a jmt esprit of the art critic, largely divorced from the 
facts and methods of archaeology. M. Hackin showed by his brief examination 
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of the Basahk Site near Turfan, whm he accompanied the CHroen-Hardt expetii^ 

™ >»>• ™oh ™»Jd no». 1„ done, with oI.r 
present knowledge, to reviee Griinwedel’s theories.' 

Tie Biiddhirt of th. T»rin> Bash. ™, a ayothoaia of Iranian and 

IM eferamta. Aa the tiro objections nrhid. hn™ bora nisda above to accepted chre- 
Mlog.es concCT r«pect.vely fndian scnlptare and Smsanid Persian paintL tb,y 
^ cleariy fnndatoentol. Hadda and Ban«ran have in fact anppL a ^-toM 
of eom^rabve maternd. the meaning of which perhaps oniy toher work in 
Onnese Tnrtastan cm. illnatrate aruf explain. In th. ..iLtime, if it is perXibfe 

is hoiTtr'^lV^ Buddhism seioas the Pamirs, the chier problem 

» how the pi».to «.nlptnre of Hadda reached Kboton and Tnrfan. Until 

babilitv ""ITv * **" r^ * 9“«rtioB of geograpbuol pro- 

reached the north of jLEghanistaii. 

of tb^ ^nt^'T- “ indistinct pictnre, rather like on. 

peefenfi r. T* 'c P‘“‘ have 

^led of! the wall, leavmg here the hand or the f... of a Buddha, and there part 

of a garment or a comer of the background. It is by arranging these scranTof 

^n. Ind,a and Imn, ncros., the Pamim and the Tarim Basin, to China (tor 

CtolT . .r a’’ something to this aeattered raw' 

r'"” ** •* ®"‘“h snterpria. has not con- 

tnbuted mueh since the war ontaido the administered frontier of India. 
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CHAPTER II* 

The Plan of Campaign, 

Plans for an expedition beyond the Indian frontier always depend on the 
polltioa? circumEtanees of the moment. Fifty years ago Sir Francis Yoimghns- 
band was able to journey from Pekin to Kiishmir on the firman of the Emperor 
of Chiiia^ The motordorrj is now fast driving the camel from the desert high¬ 
ways of Aam^ but hi other ways travel in Central Asia is a much more pedestrian 
business than it was. Passports, permits for scientific work, stringent laws re¬ 
gulating the exploitation of antiquities^ telephones and police posts ! these are 
some of the obstacles that nascent nationalism has placed in the way of scientifio 
expeditioiiE. 

bitice the AVar, political conditions have been most unfavourable to British 
aichieologica] enterprise in aN the territories beyond Peshawar, Almost a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since Sir Aurel Stein and the late Piofe^-^sor Le Coq 
returned from their last expeditions to Chinese Tnrkistan^ Since then that 
country has been in a perpetual state of unrest, and it is now the luntertaud of a 
much wider confiiet* The Asiatic territories of Russia are securely closed to 
foreigners. In Afghanistan^ the French obtained in 1923 a virtual monopoly of 
archeological research. Finally, Wazirlstan has in recent years become an 
armed camp, which has made it difficult for the tJovemmeiit of the North West 
Frontier Province to extend hospitality to scientific expeditions in other parte 
of tribal territory. 

The prospects were, therefore, far from bright. Onr originat goal was 
Chinese Tiirkistan, and for a few months in 1937 favourable reports from the 
British Consul-General at Kashgar suggested that an expedition might encounter 
no insuperable obstacle in carrying out a programme in the southern oasisr east 
of KhotaUt territory which was at that time under control of the Tungan 
armies. With the collapse of the Tungan rebellion this programme had to be 
abandoned, and in January 1938 a telegram from Kashgar finally extinguished 
our hopes of reat^hing Chinee Turidaten. Immediately after this setback, the 
British Minister at Eabid was asked to approach the Government of Afghanisteu, 
in the hope that they might be willing to extend hospitaUty tea British expedi¬ 
tion. It was not long before a de^ts ex niachim appeared in the form of iL 
Hackin, the Head of the French Delegation in Afghanistan, who had returned to 
Paris from a long expedition. He undertook to use his good offices with the 
Afghan Government on our behalf, and an agreement was subsequently reached 
at a meeting at the Quai d^Orsay by which the French Delegation in Afghanistan 
gave their support to our proposals in a spirit of Anglo-French collaborattom 
Despite this generosity, so rare toniay in the world of science, our project was 
still far from realisation* As we were anxious to break new ground, we counted 
to make an arch^Iogical neconnaisaance in Badakhahan, that part of the Oxua 
plain and the foothills of the Pamir massif to which the members of the French 
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.t'T'T* «th tieir gisat task, at Hadda. Bsgram and other sites 
to the Muth of tl« H.nd.. Kosh, h«l not vet penetrated. The ragions north 
the Hindu k™h. along the frontier, of Russian Central .ksin, ate naturallr 

n,”"!.'? ** difBeult for 

the Afghan (.o^mnient to allow British subjecte to travel or to tnake a prohmged 

fiJ Tlicse difheultiea were vomplicat.ni. in onr case, by the 

fact that we should be the firat British expedition to enter .ifghaoistan. and when 
we ™led for fuAa i„ the last days of 5 Uy 1938 they had not yet been overcome. 

tn w“ <>" 

mera f r it was impossible for the .kfghan Oovem- 

oravi I “ "* 1 .* 1 '“'*-'' ‘t ™»s into their territory. Some time 

preuoosly we had ap^ched the Covenunent of India for permission to excavate 

a teW a r “■< ‘It® 'l»y Wore we left England, 

a telegram amved from Simla rejerting this plan. ^ 

. ’‘“^'r ™ol> auspices might have appeared haxaidons in the ex- 

treme. but ,f we were to make use of lindted leaves of absence and tlie resources 

r rampiL^ nib‘*^k " '">■«'*<> »» tlte summer season for such 

p igii. This nsk was, hon-ever, mom than justified by the outcome, for 

es soon as we resehed onr headgoartera in Pesh.war, we met with good nil on 

fj’ **'" ™*""<*t'»tanding about tho nature of our 

proposed w-ork m Swat, which a visit to the summer headquarters of the Frontier 
^.ernment at kathuigati ww, able to remove. A. soon as it was clear to the 
Ote Wretay that w. proposed to establish a permanent camp in Swat, and 

a raoraV ‘ P’“" “‘■■'tioned. In the first days of .Tnlv we hired 

tnotorbiis to bring onr equipment to Molakand, the frontier of .'d.ora;.ra~ i 

erntory on that windy ndge. some sevenly.fiva miles north-east of Peshawar 
h^ stornwd in the campaign of 1»M which opened up the Swat ronte to Chitral’ 
r eqmpiMnt was unpackod within the fort, at Circuit House, which the Frontier 
otemment had kindly placed at nut disposal as a preliminaiy base Prom 
Jie wells of the fort on the narrow crest ahove the Pmimwar plain, ne ii„t saw 
As Swat m-er. eddying m hall a doxen channels through the bright green rice 
fields which TOver the narrow door of the valley ‘ {Plate f 1 1 * 

Onr pi^y^numhe^ four: Philip Wright, of the fnd’ian Seotion of the 

ltd 1'“* “• "''“‘^'Wd, who was the sntveyor and 

pJtl^pher : W V. Emanuel, who had charge of the equipment, commissariat 
and ranspnrt. and wna also the interpreter of tho party, and Evert Barger, of 

““ expedition. Two a^Ush- 

^mlant. The equipment hmi been kept to a minimum, eineo. when « 

IS’ dT ““ ^ ess^ntinl roTns^ 

aiMaion oI tfie expedition mto two parties. 
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We Spent a week At Malaknnd, during which arrangemeutA were made for 
us move up the valley to camp in Swat State. After the Political Agent. Major 
E. H. Cobb, had performed the first of his many servdces to us by seiiitrLtig the 
goo<l will of the Ruler of Svrat and Lis consent to ouc working in his territory, two of 
the party were invited to go on a visit to the Ruler’s capital at Sddu Sharif, some 
thirty-two ntiles frt>m Malakand. For nearly twenty years this transfrontier 
territory has enjoyed comparative peace under the grandson of the holy Akhund 
who ruled in the middle of last century and who lies buried at Stvidu. The 
present W all or Ruler of Swat is a remarkable Pathafi chieftain, who has not 
only brtiated orderly government and peaceful economic development in the 
Swat Valley, but has extended bis frontiers through liuner to the fiidus and into 
Swat Kohiatan. He rules these hilly territories by means of a standing army of 
local levies, quartered in scattered forts, sixty or seventy in numlmr, built of sun- 
dried mud, wtith tall twin towe^ which give them, from a distance, the appearance 
of a Norman keep. Telephone wires run all over Swat State, although they have 
no connection with the outside world, and the main valleys have motorable roaiia. 
The W'ali’s son entertained us to lunch in his own residence. Afterwards we 

were received by the Ruler hinwelf in the lofty hall of his palace where he sits 
crosslegged on adivan tiispeiising justice to groups of his subjects. His dignifieil, 
gentle manner, his interest in our plans and in the history of his territories, bis sO’ 
Heitude for our comfort and the wvy in which he put the resources of bis State 
at our disposal made an unforgettable itupretsaion on us. We left Saidu Sharif in 
the late afternoon with the certain knowledge that we had been in the presence 
of one of the few great men of the Frontier, 

In plAnning our campaign in Sw'at, we were guided by the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited arunent Swat (Udyana) about 630 
A.D, 'when Buddhism was already on the decline, and more especially by 

the account, which appeared in this series, of Sir Aurel Stein’s tour in Swat and 

Buner in 1926.* Sir Anrel’s chief object was the elucidation of a number of 

problems of ancient geography raised by the accounts of Alexander^ passage 
to Aomos on the Indus, for he was the first European to set eyes on the moun¬ 
tains of Upper Swat since Classical timee. But he also vbited and described 
a considerable number of Buddhist sites, although excavation of course lay 
outside his purpose. The information supplied by his narrative was invaluable 
to us, not only because it guided us to the most interesting areas, but because 
the detailed description-s of the sites which Sir Aurel examined were compiled; 
with that meticulous accuracy which is a matter of course to the greatest of all 
Central Asian explorers. 

Our first base was at Barikot, a large village twenty miles up the valley 
from Malakand. Its position on the only highway up the Swat valley, at a 
place where three side valleys leading to Buner and the Indus join the main bed 
of the Swat river, makes it the natural centre of the surrounding district. That 
this district was both rich and populous in ancient times is prov^ by the great 

• Sir Aurel Stein, * An Tput in Hw^l uod Kill: Trmeu/ {MtrmrM A. S. t_ J * Ota 
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numbor of ruins scattered about the hitlaides. Sir Atirel Stein’s map, which 
embodied the results of his survey, bad shown that by far the largest concentra¬ 
tion of mins an^T^here in Swat was to be found in these three valieya which run 
roughly east of Barikot, and are alt within reach of a base camp pitched close to 
that village. Kearly two months were spent in the Barikot district, and our 
operations in Swat were completed by a month at Charbivgh, tweutv miles hi gher 
up the valley on the borders of Upper Swat. 

The camp was pitched at the foot of Barikot hilt (Plate I. 2), a conical mass 
of rock at the end of a chain of hills thrust out into the level l>ed of the river, 
which Sir Aurel Stein identified with Bazira, once stormed by Alexander on 
his march to the Indus. Half a mile away was the modern village of Barikot, 
where the Tahsildar and his son, Muhammad Humayun Khan, a student at 
Islamia College, Peshawar, gave us constant help and hospitality. It was not 
a healthy situation, surrounded as it was by rice fields where swarms of mosqui¬ 
toes breed. But a higher camping-ground in one of the valleys near the sites 
which we intended to excavate would have offered neither shade not water. 
The Swat river was about a hundred yards from the camp. It was a safer 
water-supply than the wells in neighbouring villages where each summer brings 
an outbreak of cholera. Although the valley is flat the river runs with the speed 
of a torrent over a bed of huge boulders, making it impossible to swim or even 
to stand in less than two feet of water. The choice of the months of June to 
October, which are the worst possible season for work on the Indian Frontiert 
was dictated by circumstances beyond our control. The great heat would have 
made excavation on the Peshawar plain virtually impossible, bad that been part 
of our plans. Our camp at Barikot was 2,300 feet above sea-level, or 1,500 feet 
higher than Peshawar, and many of the sites were well above the floor of the 
valley (Atnluk was 6,000 feet above sea-level). The temperature at Barikot 
rarely sank below 80 degree.s at night, and by noon it was usually about 107. 
Rain hardly ever interfered with the excavations, although during long periods 
there was a thunderstorm every night or during the early hours of the morniug, 
which made it neceasaiy to dig deep trenches round the camp. These storms 
broke with extreme violence, and iii the space of an hour or two they turned the 
dried-up water-courses of the three aide-vallej’s into raging torrents, undermining 
and crumbling the roads and tearing up trees by their roots. It was, therefore, 
easy to appreciate the function of the ancient barrage which Sit Aurel Stein 
discovered in one of these valleys above Barikot. 

Our camp at Barikot soon became a large establishment, (n addition to 
our three scrA’ants from Peshawar, we engaged a water-carrier, a tonga which 
alone made it possible to work daily at sites several roiles from the camp, and a 
number of workmen from Barikot and neighbouring villages—between ten a nd 
twenty-five according to the state of the excavations. The Wall had arranged 
to supply six guards from his fort at Kotah a few miles down the road, who, besides 
being responsible for camp protection, accompanied us on our various surveying 
expeditions. They were a delightful set of men who were always our willing 
helpers. Finally, a great number of sight-aeera, medical patients, and tribesiiten 
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on their waj' from distant parts came to visit our camp^ This was partlcutarly 
g^ratifyingj because the success oi archaE^logical exploration here^ as so often 
elscwheret depended to a very large extent on the wilting co-operation of the local 
inhabitants who know where (stupas) are hidden among the mountain 

fastnessess above the va)le3% where (idols) have been found. The first 
tidings of A mink* a site which had not been made known to Sir Anrel Stein, were 
brought by shepherds who took their bufEaloes to that remote mountain top 
for summer pasture. These men had never seen a white man before. Until 
rumour reached them of our camp at Barikot and our quest for k^USj their onlv 
oontact with Kiiropean civilisation had been the occasional passage of an aero¬ 
plane over their ejrie. 

Our work at Barikot had two distinct# though closely related objects. The 
first was a survey# as comprehensive as possible# of al! ancient remains both 
in the three side valleys and on the right bank of the Swat river. The map 
which we made (Plate Xll) attempts to show not only the existing remains of 
etfipas# monasteries and fortresses# but also those of some of their dependent 
villages and terraced cultivations# dead for fifteen hundred years. It was our hope 
that in this ivay it might be possible to determine the area of settlement# and 
the relation between domestic remains and areas of cuttj ration — to see# in fact, 
what this small area looked like in Buddhist times. Our second obji&cfc was to 
exe^vate a numWr of sites# not so much with a view to collecting sculpture and 
museum pieces# as to estimate the relation of different pieces of sculpture to one 
another# to examine the aTchseological context in which thej" are found, to establish 
the main types of sculpture in Swat, and to determine., if possible# the relation 
between specific pieces of sculpture and domestic objecta^ooins# aeala, iron-work 
or terra-cottas# which# because of their appearance elsewhere in a dateable context# 
might help to provide the l>eg[nnings of an arcli^ologieal chronology of Gan- 
dbarsn Art. Two or three more general problems must always be at the back 
of the mind of the archseologist who turns to these Frontier regions: why it was 
that such a virile# hybrid# local art sprang up in a comparatively small area 
in these rocky foothilla, and spread# undergoing some modifications on the way*, 
to Afghanistan and Chinese Turkistan; how such a large population—Hiuen 
Tsiang speaks of 1#400 monasteries and 18,000 monkH-^was supported in these 
bare# now almo^ waterless valleys; how and whon the monasteries came to 
be abandoned and destroyed. 

As it will be convenient to describe the excavation in geographical rather 
than chronological order# something may be said here of the general condjtions 
of work and of the plan which our operations followed. Being a party of four 
for the first part of the expedition's stay at Barikoti it was possible for excavation 
and reconnaissance to be done concnrrcntly. This had the obvious advantage 
that sites discovered and examined could be marked down for immediate or 
subsequent excavation# if they appeared to be of sufficient promise. It was 
not onr aim to excavate any particular sire completely'. Such dogmatic ad¬ 
herence to ^stematic rules would not have produced respite consiutent with the 
mormons labour involved. It would have taken nearly two months and ali oar 
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TesouTues to cls^ir s l&rgo ssitc such as Kunjar Koto. Xeatly all the sitos in Swat hiivo, 
at one time or auotheri been burrowed into by treasure’Seekers, and a number 
have l)een altogctlier mined for siientihe excavation, fltliere which iipptmretl 
to hai e been comparatively little dug into in recent times sotm showed hv the total 
absence or paucity of ftculptiiral fragments, or by other signs, that tJiev had 
been despnled or destroyed, perhaps jit tlie time of their alnindomneiit. ft 
also became (‘lear at an early stage in qnr work that the ceJls uf the monks and 
otlier parts of their domestic establishments rontainod virtually nothing, even 
after the floor had been laid bare by the removal of enormous ft^antities of wraf;k- 
ed masonn' and iletritus. Finds weiv in fact practically limited to the stHpa 
courtyards, and indeed they were as a rule only abundant nmnd the remains of 
the small votive stfipos. Since the ground plans of mo.^t of the sites could be 
traced from the surface remains, and as they showed few varianta on the type 
of monaster)' weibknown from Takhtd-Bahi imd other sites on the Peshawar plain, 
there would have been alt the less reason to dig stubbornly where experience 
showed that there W'as little prospect of finding anything of value. The selec¬ 
tion of sites for excavation was always a matter of doubt and difficulty, because 
it was impossible to tell from the external appeaninca of a wrecked stQpa or 
buried inonasteiy wliat remains the courtyards might contain. One or tw-o of 
the best preserved stiipa.s were the Imist prodvicttve. Further, we were dealing 
with sites belonging to what was beyond doubt an intrusive culture, monasteries 
and hermitages built on rocky sites chosen for their inaccessibility, which were 
sbamloned or destroyed by barbarian invaders. We were, therefore, denied the 
possible excitement of finding traces of earlier or later occupation, which might 

have helped to place Gamlhilran culture in its lustorical context aa part of a 
contmuous story. 

It was only for the first three weeks of our stay at Bsrikot that all the mem¬ 
bers of the expedition were at work there, for when favourable news arrived from 
Kabul on August 1st, the party was immeiliately divided. Barger and Emanuel 
went on to Afghanistan whilst Wright and Weatherhead remained in Swat. Most 
of the reconnaissance work was done in these first three weeks, and by the time 
the resources of the expedition had to be divided, a rough programme Had b^n agreed 
upon (or the excavations on which Wright and Weatherhead were to spend the 
rest of the summer. It envisaged a further month’^a work at two of the higher 
sites at the top of one of the side valleys ^Amliik and Cbinabara), and an explora¬ 
tion of sites on the right bank of the Swat river (Qumbatuna and Parrai), followed 
by a month^s excavation of the acropolis called Jampure DheH at Charbagh in 
Upper Sw-at. 

Since it would have been neither convenient to move camp frequently, nor 
permitted by the authorities responsible for our protection, a great deal of march¬ 
ing was involved every day in order to reach the various sites from Barikot. 
Kan jar Kote, the scone of our first excavations, could be reached by tonga 
in. about three-quarters of an hour. But the cart-roads only stretched for three 
or four miles up the valleya; Gumbat, for instance, was half an hour’s climb 
from the end of the track, and Amluk four hours by a way too rough foe mules. 
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To work at Hites od the light bAtvk of the Swat river, the tonont bad to bo croased 
every day on a raft of sheepskhia, after which it was nocessary to wade across 
flooded rice fields. The reconnaissance and excavation parties had, therefore, to 
start before dawn, especiaUy as it was too hot to work, at anv rate at the lower 

altitudes, between half-paet-tcn and four in the afternoon, and they wore often 

not back in camp until after sundown. To excavate Anihik, after it had been 
reconnoitred and arrangements liad been made to employ sonic of the shepherds 
as workmen, two of the party were detached to stay there in a cave. There 

they lived on buffalo’s milk, eggs and such supplies of flour as could be sent up to 
them. This arrangement was not, however, found satisfactory to the Wali, who 
was responsible for our safety, as Anduk was situated within a mile of the fron¬ 
tier between flwat and a disturbed area of British tribal territory. When work 
at Amiuk was resumed later by Wright and Woatherhead, they moved the camp 
from Barikot to a site about a thousand feet below the summit of the mountain. 
It was a difficult matter to have the heavy sculptures brought down the mouit.- 
tain from Anduk, but this was managed in the end by relays of porters, one of 
W'hom brought the laige Amiuk Buddha down on his hack without aasistance. 

When W^right and 'Weatherhead moved the camp to Charbagh, they once 

again came under the friendly care of the local Tahsildar. During their stay at 
Charbagh, the two members of the party were able to make a brief excursion 
into Upper Swat as well as a days motor-tour of Buner, and when the work was 
completed for the season, they received an invitation to stay for a weekend with 
the Ruler’s son, the Waliahd, as his guests at Saidu Sharif. 

; The Olovernment of ludia deputed the Curator of the Peshawar ^fuseum, 
M. Dilawar Khan, to inspect the finds of the expedition, and to select, in cou- 
junction with W'right, a number of pieces of sculpture as a nucleus for the .Museum 
li'hich the Wali of Swat proposed to sot up in hk palace at Saidu Sharif, as well 
as two or throe pier'os for the Peihawar Museum. When the Curator had 
come to Barikot and the division of the finds had Ijeen made to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, the bulk of the suiilptures were taken to Peshawar and thence 
consigned to the Victoria aud Albert Museum in London. The merabem of the 
expedition reached London at the oud of October, after an absence from England 
■of exactly five months. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Excavation of Sites in the Barikot District. 

Survey of forts at — During oup ataj at Malakand we visited aud 

surveyed a group of ruitiB at Kalougai, in the lower Swat valley some eight miles 
north-west of Malataud. At this point the valley is about a mile wide, but 
immediately west of it the hills close in and the river eiiteia a narrow gorge 
through wMeh it flows to meet the Paiijkora river three miles further west. A 
levy post on the south bauk of the Swat commands the mouth of this defile. 
Strung out upon the rtx^ky spurs of the ridge running southward behind the levy 
post is a line of fortified houses like those described by Sir Aurel Stein at Kotah 
and other places in Lower SwatJ On the opposite bank of the river, a line of 
similar buildings could be seen crowning a ridge nmniug up into the hills of Dtr. 
The buildings rest on rock ledges, levelled up when necessary with masonry 
platforms. The style of their masonry belongs to the Oundhfiran period, and 
they follow a more or less uniform plan, A square tower, sometimes with a round 
bastion at each comer, and built up solid to a height of 10' or 12' above the ground, 
adjoins a group of rooms ranged tn straight line or round a square. The outer 
walls of these rooms, now standing to a height of 5' or 6', are often as much 
as 3' thick, and ate pierced by narrow apertures splayed inwards. The average 
dimen.sions of the solid towers were some 23' square, while the area cjivered by 
the adjoming rooms was usually about three times as big. Scarcely any potsherds 
are to be seen on the surface in the neighbourhood of these forts, A few' hundred 
yards west of the ridge on w'hich these buildings stond, a series of ancienit cul¬ 
tivation terraces, supported by rough stone walls, could be traced on the lower 
slopes of the hill. The cultivators of these fields perhaps lived in huts of mud 
or brushwood, and used the stone forts principally as places of refuge in time of 
need. 

By the end of a week’s stay at Malakand arrangements for our work in 
Swat had been made tvith the Wali, and we were able to move into lus territo^. 
The considerations which led ns to select Barikot as a base have been discussed 
in the previous chapter (p, 9). Tn the following account the excavations and 
survey work in the Barikot district will be described in geographical rather than 
chronological order, starting with the sites in the most westerly of the three valleys 
which converge on Barikot and then going east. This westernmost valley runs 
aoutb-we^ from Barikot, and is called Eandak after the stream which flows 
through it to join the 8wat river at the foot of Barikot hill. During the summer 
months this stream is little more than a trickle, except after one of the heavy 
thunderstorms which occur every few days in Swat, when it is swollen for a few 
hours into a tearing yellow torrent. The fields on the floor of the vaUey are 
under cultivation, but the upper slopes ate for the most part too steep and 
rocky even for tlie enterprising plough of the Swati farmer. A road connecta 
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Bnrikot with three or four hamletss hirthcr up the valley, which then rises steeply 
up to the mnge on which the site known as Ainluk t& situatied, 

Excavations at Kanjar Koto ,—Close under the ridge on the western side of 
the valley, about 3 miles from Barikot, are a group of ruins known as Kanjar 
Kote (Plan, Plate XI, 1). The surface remains were surveyed by Sir Aurel 
fltein in 19*36,’ but for the sake of convenience they may again be described here. 
For l(K> feet below the crest of the ridge, the hillside is coveted with walled 
tcmit^s on which tht^ foundations of buildings can still be traced. Moat of these 
are now mere lieaps of debris, but it was possible to identify hero and there rows 
of tall niches, and one or two vaulted chambers were standing almost intact, 
though half-liJled with stony detritus. The lowest series of terraces extends for 
about 100 yards north-east and south-west, and was occupied, as the surface 
remains showed, by a group of mooasteij buildings on the usual Gandharan 
plan. At the north-east end was a courtyard (A) containing a stupa, and partly 
surrounded by domed niches like those in the chapel court at Takht-i-Baht, 
though all but two of them had completely collapsed. From the south-west 
comer of this court a roadway, flanked by high niches set back on broad platforms 
of masonr}' rising 3 or 4 feet above the level of the toad, led past the entrance 
of a second <*ourt (B) and thence to the upper terraces. A gully which bounds 
the whole complex of buildings on the west side is probably the bed of a stream 
now permanently dried-up. The enclosure (Bj, with a level grassy floor from 
2 to 3 feet below the level of the roadway, had plainly been au open court devoid 
of buildings. Along its western side, the roofs of stone cells could just be traced 
projecting about a foot above the level of the road. The surface of court (A) 
was a welter of broken masonry, in the middle of which a mound of large stones 
rising several feet above the surrounding chaos, indicated the remaitia of a st6pa. 
On the eastern side of the court, shallow burrows intersecting the piles of stones, 
and a few pieces of battered schist carving scattered about on the surface, showed 
that local di^rs had been there hunting for sculpture. In the course of their 
search they had uncovered a patch about 9' long and 3' deep of the masonry 
facing of the square hase of the stupa, and part of the steps in the middle of its 
eastern side. Above the square base, trsoea of a round base could just be made 
out ill the mass of fallen stones wldch was all that remained of the drum of the 
stupa. The surface of the courtyard on the western aide of the stupa was apparently 
untouched, and we decided to start by clearing this area; subsequently the 
northern and eastern parts of the court were also partially uncovered. 

The masonry of the square base of the stQpa, which measured 31' square, 
was almost intact, and retained large patches of a covering of white plaster. The 
pa'vement a’as reached at 7' below the surface. On the western side of the large 
stupa a row of small etupaa was uncovered, irregularly aligned at distances vary¬ 
ing from 2' 3* to 4' 9* from the base of the main stupa (Plate If, 1). On two 
of them part of the original drum was sriU standing, but on the rest, as on moat 
of those subsequentlj discovered, everything above the square base had crumbled. 
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Part of a raodiUion comice in stucco was still clinging to the base of one of these 
stupas, and small pieces of stucco mouldings were found in the debris that sur- 
roimded them. This debris contained several fragments of the stone umbrellas 
which once crowned the small stfipas, and also three of the AorrwiAds, carved 
with a relief on each side, which fitted around the shafts of the umbretlas on top 
of the stupas. Several fragmentaiy reliefs found at the foot of the small stupas, 
seem, judging by their curve, to have formed part of a frieze decorating the 
iX'Und base of the large stupa. The best preserved, measuring lo'xB*, is divided 
into two panels by a band of imbricate ornament. The upper panel consists 
of a continuous frieze of figures of no apparent significance ; the lower consists 
of two scenes from Buddha's early life-his trials of strength with other youths, 
and his wedding—separatefi by the familiar framed Indo-Corinfcbian column! 
(No, 3J , lUnstrtUed London NeveSf Dec, 24, 1038). 

Lying among the stone fragments were a number of the iron clamps and nails 
mth which the reliefs were originally fasteneid to the walla, and also of bent 

pins with round heads about 1|' in diameter, which may have sen-ed as door 
studs. 

Below the stone paving the soil was archssologically barren. In none of the 
monasteries we excavated in Swat wore any objccta found beneath the pave¬ 
ment. The culture represented by these aitea appears to have been entirely 
intrusive. 

aearance of the north-eastern part of the court (A) revealed further rows 
of small stapas. Here we found, besides stone fragments, some small heads 
of Buddha and one of a lion that bad evidently formed part of the stucco decora¬ 
tion of the small stupas. Owing to the extreme sparsity of the objects recovered 
in proportion to the area laboriously cleared, further excavation of this court 
seemed unlikely to be of any profit, and was abandoned after eight days’ work 
Although it seemed improbable that any objects of interest would be found in 
the enclosure (B), cxperimeutal trenches were sunk along its north-eastern side 
and diagonally to the centre from the western comer. Nothing was found in 
these trenches but fragments of coarse red pottery. The pavement was reached 
at just over 3' below the surface. At the western comer of the court one of the 
domed cc^ already mentioned was excavated and was seen to be a square 
chamber, like the cells in the lower courtyard at Takht-i-Bahi, 9' high from 

Its stone floor to the centre of the domed roof, with a door 2' high giving onto 
the court. ^ 

two co^yards. two of the separate ceUs were cleared of 
debris but nothmg was found tn them. oi 

Eix^vations at Gvn,b<U.-A mile and a half south of Kanjar Rote on the 
same side of the valley are a group of mounds, representing the remains of stflpaa 
and a shrine with a high dome, which probably gives the site its name of Gum^ 
For a description of the shrine, a bare shell of Gandharan masonry now inhabited 
by a Gttjar family, reference may again be made to Sir Aurel Stem’s reporti The 
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stupas OR either side of the Bhiine were much more decayed even tliaa the stupa 
at Kanjar Kote. and partly overgrown with scrub. But here, as elsewhere, the 
surface remains were no trustworthy indication of what lay below. The scolp- 
tnred remains dug up round one stupa at Gutnbat were far more numfirous, and 
in geneml better preserved, than those discovered in the stupa court at. Kanjar 
Kote. 

It was impossible to clear any of the stiipaa on the southern side of the 
shrine as they were surrounded by fields under cultivation. Accordingly, opera¬ 
tions were confined to the stupa mound to the north of the shrine. Its top 
had long since been trodden down, and vvas used by the Gujars as a milking place 
for their cattle. Lower down, patches of wall made it possible to trace the 
line of the stupa base which was 31' square. It was found to be surrounded 

by small stupas, standing on a pavement which wa.s reached at 5' below the 
surface. 

A number of stone fragments were recovered from the debris round the 
large stflpa and between the small ones. Tlie round base of the main stupa 
had eridently been decorated with a similar Mere to that at Kanjar Kote. 
Several curved panels were found, precisely parallel in arrangement to the frag- 
ment from Kanjar Kote already described. Tlie scene;? of adoration whicli fill 
the upper band of the frieze are reniarkable for the variety of ways in which 
the Buddha figure is represented. On the fragments discovered be is once seen 
seated in European fashion, once surrounded by an aureole encbcling his whole 
figure ^not merely a nimbus behind the head) and several tbiies clumsily curved 
in full profile {No. 71 Plate V, 1)—none of them waj’s of representation by any 
means common in Gandharan art. 

In a group of purely decorative reliefs the use of Hellenistic motifs is parti¬ 
cularly marked. Several small friezes are carved with figures grouped in pairs 
between ftido-Cormthian pila.sters {No. 51. Plate 111, 1), With their toga-like 
dress and declamatory attitudes, these figures smack strongly of the Roman 
forum. Such friezes bear more than a superficial likeness to the carvings on 
early Christian sarcophagi, with their cows of saints grouped in pairs beneath 
the arches of a colonDade. The Buddhists were of course drawing on the same 
rag-bag of Hellenistic motifs as the early Christian artists in Italy and the Near 
East, On several of the Gumbat reliefs appear the two long-tailed birds perched 
on the rim of a bowl, which recur with such insistence in the Hellenistic art of 
the eastern Mediterranean, the most striking being a comice, probably from a 
small stiipa, where this motif is combined with acanthus leaves and women 
holding drinking-cups to their Ups {No. 62, Plate III, 2). On another cornice 
arc some floating cupids, sonaewhat gross of form and feature, and wearing heavy 
anklets (No. 65, Plate HI, 3), Several small figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
were found, mostly very much defaced, and some hands of larger figures. \ 
Boddhisattva (No. 80) is illustrated in Plate Vll. There were also a few frag¬ 
ments of stucco decoration. 

Besides the usual clamps and pins, the ironwork found with the sculptures 
included one more mteresting object. This was a bell, consist^ of a cylinder 
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2^ in diameter, with ad S-shaped hook passing through a ring at its upper end, 
(No. 41, Plate Vin, 3). The bell measures 9* from the tip of the hook to the 
mouth of the cylinder, one side of which has largely broken away, only the top 
section being complete. Part of the clapper was found attached by r«.st to 
a tongue projecting from the roof of the cylinder, though this wa.s too much broken 
to show the exact method of attachment. The discoveiy of this bell forma a 
pleasing footnote to the remark of the Chinese pilgrim Sung Yun, who visited 
Swat in the 6th century, that in that country * at evening the sound of the monasH. 
terv bells may be heard on every side 

R&^nnais$ance of Barikot district—During the excavation of Kanjar Kote 
and Gumbat, whioh to some extent wa.s carried on coneunently, members of the 
party took it in turuB to reconnoitre the surrounding country, partly in order 
to gather material for a survey of all the remains, and portly to explore fresh sites 
for excavation. The direction of these reconnaissances was at first determined 
by Sir Aurel Stein^s report made ten years before, but later the antiquarian infor¬ 
mation brought into our camp by the Tahsildar’s son or the villagers themselves, 
enabled us to add a good many sites to those already marked on Stein’s map! 
In the ten years that had elapsed since bis visit, and partly perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of it, native excavators of saleable sculpture had evidently not been idle. 
AH too often some site in the hills would be brought to our notice only because 
local diggers had made a haul of ^buis* there within the last few >T!ars. Indeed, 
practically every monastery site we visited bore traces of their activities. The 
visits of agents from the antique dealers of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, and the 
inquiries of European visitors, have made the Swat villagers alive to the demand 
for (landharan sculptures, and many of their houses contain carvings which patient 
inquiries may induce the owners to display. Fortunately the pilfering of the 
monasteries had seldom been thorough, and at least a part of nearly everv site 
was untouched. 

Excovotions at Jwfui-.—The work at Gumbat was nearing completion when 
the shepherds who spent the summer with their flocks in the hills at the head of 
the Kandak vaUey, brought word to Barikot of a BuikhiKia (‘ place of idols 
Four miles from Barikot, the road along the Kandak valley ends abruptly among 
tlie trees of a small cemetery. From here to the shepherds’ site, 4,f)00 feet above 

the valley floor, was a stiff four hours* climb in a westerly direction, over slaty 
boulders and through thick shrub where even the local guides sometmies lost 
the indistinct track. More than once on the way up, a naturally rounded knob 
of rock tricked us for a moment into thinking that we were looking at a man¬ 
made stupa; more than once, the regular shape and smooth surface of some 
piece of schist lying by the aide of the track, induced us to turn it over half 
expecting to find it eai^'ed on the under side, mere the western ridge of the 
Kandak valley merges with the knot of hills at its southern end, its crest forma 
a grassy plateau about 50 yards wide, running roughly east and west. Along 
the plateau’s northern edge there are traces of ancient foundation walla, while 
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at its west'em end the ground slopes up to a massive slab of rock, crowned by 
a mined stupa (Plan, Plate XI, 2). Twenty yards down the hill to the north 
of this is the mound of a second stilpa, while 30 yards north-west of the first 
stiipa a rocky knoll, some 70 yards by 36 yards, carries the remains of founda¬ 
tion walls, probably of a monastic establishment. Rouml these two cmmences 
the ground falls sharply in a wild landscape of ravine and scrub and great pin¬ 
nacles of boulder of strangely artificial appearance. The Swat valley, seen far 
below- through the slowly drifting clouds, looks common-pi ace and tame. 

At the time of our preliminary visit of investigation there were signs of 
recent digging in the debris round the main stupa, and we picked up part of a 
seated Buddha figure in unusually good repair. Some months before, we were 
told, a party of pillagers had spent a day on the site, but the Wall's orders had 
caused them to decamp, apparently before they had time to do much damage. 
The site seemed worth excavating, but it wa.s obviously impossible to work it 
from our base at Barikot. Part of the camp had to be trans^rted up the hill 
on the backs of coolies—the track being too steep in places even for mules—and 
for the first stage of the excavations two members of the party lived for several 
days in a cave at the foot of the at&pa mound. The shepherds who found a 
atmilar shelter on the hills below proved vigorous, if easily discouraged 
diggers. Unfortunately, owing to the proximity of this desolate place to the 
frontier between Swat and British tribal territory, it was necessary to cut 
short the excavation of the site after a few days' work. It was, indeed, 
only the generosity and good will of the Wali that it was possible to camp 
there at aU. A fortnight later we were able to complete our excavations at 
the site by climbmg up each day from a camp some 1,000 feet lower down 
the hill. 

The stiipa (A) was supported on a shallow masonry platform built onto the 
great boulder already mentioned (Plate II, 2). It had a rectangular base, 
33'x27\ with the longer sides running north and south. In the centre of the 
north side a platform 8' wide projected 2' 0' from the stiipa base—evidently 
part of a stairway, some of the lower steps of which could also be traced. In 
the msKi of fallen masonry which was all that remainetl of the upper part of the 
stupa, a few feet of wall made it possible to trace the line of the round base, 
which has a diameter of 22'. On its northern side, in line with the stairway 
descending from the square base, was a small platform, 3' 6' wide and projecting 
4' from the round base. As will be seen from the plan, the round base of the 
stupa is not placed at the centre of the sq[uare base, but nearer to its southern 
end, so that at the northern end a considerable free space b left on either side 
of the stairway platform. 

The stupa is thus unusual in plan. It is also distinguished by the 
facing of the bases, which consists, not of masonry of the customary Gan- 
dharan type, but of neatly chiselled blocks of regular shape and uniform size 
fitted together without the usual packing of thin slates. Similar masonry has 
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been used on one of the sinat] stilpas at Ainluk, and on two eompletelj decayed 
stupas at Shaban, two miles below Amlufc in the Kandnk valley. 

On clearance of the square base of the stQpa a good many stone sculptures 
were found lying among the debris on the stone paving. The finds suggest a 
fairly high proportion of figure sculpture to relief panels. Most striking of the 
latter were four fragments of a frieae apparently cotnpoaed of scenes from Buddha's 
life alternating 'with Tudo-Persian pilasters in niches or frames (N^o 114 Plate 
IV, 3). ■ ' 

The arrangement of the fragments in Plate TV, 3, represents a reconstniction 
of their relative positions in the complete frieze, though not, of course, of the 
original spacing between them* The scenes, or such parts of them as have sur¬ 
vived, present some iconographtcal puzzles. On the left, the Buddha Is shown 
seated under the pi pal tree and surrounded by worshippers, among whom the 
monks, with their shaven heads, are prominent. According to the system of 
iconographical clues worked out by M. Foucher in his classic anat>^is,i the pipal 
tree should indicate that the scene is connected with the moment of Buddha’a 
Illumination. But. at that moment, when the Master first gra,sped the Truth 
for himself, and had not yet preached it to others, the monastic order of Buddhism 
did not exist. Tlie foundation of that order is supposed to be represented by 
the five monks who appear, for the first time, as JL Foucher says, ‘ in this world 
and on our sculptures,' seated on either side of the Buddha when he preaches 
the First Sermon at Benares. M. Foucher, indeed, regards the presence of 
these five monks tis a clue distinguishing the First Sermon from scenes connected 
with the Illumination, with which it is otherwise apt to be confused. If M. 
Foucher s interpretation of the various clues is accepted, it must be admitted 
that the artists of Gandharu were apt to combine the symboli.sm of these two 
famous episodes in a perplexing manner. A panel in the pos.se.ssion of Major- 
General Haughton, of which he kindly showed me a photograph, ahows Buddha 
with the five monks seated about him, and other figures in the backgrouiul much 
like those in the upper part of the Amluk scene. The fact that he is seated 
under the pipal-tiee aud in the ‘ earth-witness ' attitude, suggests that the scene 
belongs to the cycle of the lUumination. On the other hand, the presence of 
the five monks, and tlie wheel of the law between two deer seen in the front of 
the Buddha’s throne, point as clearly to the Sermon in the deer-park. 

Evidently in Gandhara the iconography of the life story was not predsely 
fixed, or else not w strictly followed, aa lias sometimes been suj^sted- The 
monks represented in the Amluk panel are not the traditional five seated dis¬ 
ciples; nevertheless, their appearance in a pipal-tree scene looks like a further 
instance of the laxity of Gandharau iconographers, or of the elasticity of the 
canon which they followed. 

The other scene which has survived from this frieze does not, like the first 
contain contradjctoiy elements, but though more complete, it is equally difficult 
to identify with certainty. Tlie Buddha is surrounded by disciples or worsbippera 


* A. VcMther, L'*ii grleo-liQiiJildhfqiie du OiJTidhiA, I;, p, 433. 
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in lay dress. He is seated tinder an Indiaa fij* tree, with hi.<i right band 
raised in the gesture oi * reassurance * and his left {raissiug ia the photograph, 
but actually recovered and since restored) grasping the comer of his robe. The 
natiue of the tree auggeats a reference to the First Sermon at Benares, and the 
gesture of reassurance, though in general vague and unspecific, is often used in 
that connexion. The absence of any monks makes it very improbable that the 
episode is the First Sermon itself. The scene may represent the gods urging 
the Buddha to preach. In most versions of this scene, the gocLs are headed by 
BrahmS and Indra. In the Amluk panel, the pre-eminent hgtire seated 
on Buddha’s left might conceivably be Indra, but his gesture, a replica of 
Buddha's own, is not one of prayer, and moreover there is no sign of Brahma, 
who in this episode usually holds the place of importance on Buddlia's left. If 
then the scene really represents the Invitation to preach, it is an unorthodox 
version. 

At the northern foot of the knoll on which sthpa (A) was situated, was the 
mound representing a second stupa (B). This was very much decayed, a few 
feet only of the facing of the round base being intact. Bxcavation disclo-sed 
that the stupa had no square base; the round base was 15' in diameter. It 
stood on a paved terrace and was surrounded by small stupas, of which only 
the box-like square bases remained, varying in size from 5' to 10' square. As 
already mentioned, one of these small stupas was laced with masonrv of the same 
type as stupa (A). A niche in the base of another smalt stQpa contained the 
headless figure of a seat«i Buddha, originally about 2' high {Plate II, 3). The 
niche wa-s not in the centre of the side of the stttpa, nor was there any other 
niche in this or any of the other small stOpas. The figure it containerl was the 
only one found in situ during the whole of the summer's excavations. 

The sculptures recovered from the small stupa terrace included a Buddha 
figure, 27' in height, seated in dhfmtut&tlra mtidrd, which was found lying face 
downward on the pavement near the northern edge of the terrace (Xo. 107, 
Plate IV, 2). A smaller Buddha figure from the same area is illustrated in Plate 
VII, 2. From the debris round stupa (B) came the most intere.stmg piece of 
sculpture discoverwl during the three months’ work in Swat, The Buddha head 
illustrated in Plate IV, I (No. 158) with its wide open, staring eyes, its rounded 
cheeks and fleshy lips parting in a smile, is quite distinct not only from the other 
figures found at Amluk, but from all the familiar types of Gandharan Buddha. 
There b in the British Vfuseum a head strikingly simitar to this one in style and 
technique; it is said to come from Kafirkot, a monastery a few miles west of 
Amluk. Apart from this, no other head of the type is known to us in any 
Gandharan collection. There is, on the other band, an unmistakable affinity 
with certain sandstone heads from Mathura, for example, a head in the Indian 
Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington (I. M. 3-1927), and 
published by Vogel.* The Amluk head is executed in an idiom so similar to 
this and other Mathura seulptiu-es that it is difficult to believe that the man 
who made it had not seen the pro<iuct« of the Jfsthura school, or even worked 


* Fh. Vngrl, * Iji MAlbnr&,' ptitfl XXJtK 
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in that school hiiRHelf. That the inspiTation in this case passed from 
to Gantlh&ra, and not wje versa, is made practically certain by the fact that the 
Am Ink and British Jliiseum heatls are exceptions strongly differentiated from 
the mass of Gandharan Bn<idha t^^ies, whilst the Mathura heads jr question 
belong to a considerable group of homogeneous carvings. 

The influence of Gandharan work on the artists of Mathura has been recognised 
In the occurrence at Mathura of Buddha flgure.s in the GandhAra convention. 
Intercourse between two great centres of art in the Kushan empire was of course 
highly probable, particultirly in ^dew of the wide export of MathurS sculpture 
to other parts of India, but up to the present there has been little definite evidence 
of the currency of Mathura products and ideas on the Frontier. The dis¬ 
covery of this head at .4mluk leaves no room for doubt that Mathura artists some¬ 
times came to the North West and worked in the local schist, or else that their 
works were very closely and syinpathetleaUy studied by some at least of the 
Gandharan artists. A fingerpost in the same direction is provided by a group 
of small figures, mostly can-ed in a brouTiish schist, which have recently come 
to light in the Frontier area, and bear an unmistakable family likeness to 
the Yakshis on the Mathura railing pillars of the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. 
The Amiuk head was probably carved not earlier than the related ^fathura heads, 
which can be dated by inscriptions to the 2nd and Srd centuries A.D,, and ia 
very likely roughly contemporary with them. In view of the chaos in which 
the sculptures were found, and the known practice of making periodical additions 
to the decoration of the monasteries, the dating of this one head, vague as it is, 
is not necessarily applicable to the other sculptures found at the site. 

No trace of stucco decoration was discovered at Amiuk. 

Exeava/iotts rU Chinabara .—As already mentioned, tlie excavation of .\niluk 
had to be broken off after a few days' work. A fortnight later, after Barger 
and Emanuel had left for Afghanistan, we were able to move the camp from 
Barikot up to a spur on the hillside below the ridge, about a mile to the north-* 
east of .\niluk itself, and from there to complete work on the site. While in 
this camp, w'bere we had for neighbours a colony of cave-dwelling Oujars, nitnours 
reached us of recent digging at a place further up the valley. Three quarters 
of a mile along the hiUside south of the camp, a scramble over a series of deep 
rocky gullies brought us to a small grassy plateau. Two adjoining terraces, 
the lower about 60 yards long by 30 yards wide and the upper rather smaller, liad 
evidently been artificially levelled and showed traces of ancient foundation walls, 
whilst further up the hill the remaina of a completely wrecked stupa could be 
recognised on the summit of a rooky knoll. Even this obscure place had not 
escaped the attention of a Hindu dealer, who, some months before our visit, was 
said to have dug there for a few hours. A few shallow pita in the surface of the 
upper terrace, and some fragments of sculpture, were evidence of hla activities. 
We sank a trench across the upper terrace, and another running at right angles 
to it. These revealed portions of walls and some fragments of sculpture within a foot 
of the surface. Unfortunately the lack of time, and the difiicultiea and expense 
of maintaining the camp so far from any village, made it impossible to do more 
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tliaji a few ilays' excavation — insulKeieiit even to establish definitely the nature 
of the buildings to which the walls lielonged. The sculptures found lying near 
the walls,—some rounded friezes, curved with stereot 3 rped adoration scenes—bad 
plainly iomieil part of the round bases of small stGpaa, The outstanding finds 
were tw’o complete panels, and part of a third, all carved with a familiar Gandharan 
motif—men carrying on their shoulders an undulating garland (No. 170, Plate 
VII, 3). Each panel is complete in itself — it is not a section of a longer frieze. 
On the analogy of similar panels from Jamalgarht, now in the British Museum, 
which are said to have been found wi atiti on the risers of steps, it may be assumed 
that such was the function of the panels at Chinabara, though no trace of steps was 
found. The garland-carrying figure.^ are gross and paunchy with enormous flat 
feet. They are at once coarser and more vigorous than similar figures on the 
majority of examples of this well-known Gandharan adaptation of a Hellenistic 
theme, A few of the figures have one leg advanced and raiseil, with the foot 
re-sting on a conveniently placed bowd. All of tbem wear anklets; some are 
otherwi.sc naked, some have a shirt-like garment reaching to the calves, one or 
two a tight-fitting vest with short sleeve-s, and one a dhotj. As usual, the figures 
framed in the upper loops of the garland are playing various instruments—pipes, 
cymbals, pan-pipe and an Indian drum of type. 

A fragiiieiit of a fourth panel of similar form i-s decorated with another 
variation of the undulating scroll framing human figures. In the loops of a vine 
tendril are the busts of tw^o figures holding drinking-bowls, w'hlle between them a 
griffin-like creature with wings spread straddles a bowl. 

No piece of stucco was found, but three terracotta fragments evidently 
came from a large Buddha head in that material, with tightly curled hair. One 
of these fragments is an eye measuring over two inches in length, so that the 
head was probably about twice life size. Probably many of the vast figures 
which once stood in the great empty niches to be seen in almost every monastery 
were made of terracotta. If so, it is not surprising that fragments of these colossi 
so rarely sur\ive- 

Several trenches were sunk in the lower terrace but only one of them, at the 
end nearest the upper terrace, disclosed traces of wall. Judging by the nature 
of the objects found near them, these were probably part of the living quarters 
of a monastery. Close together at the angle of tw^o walls, two feet below the 
surface, W'ere a cylindrical iron vessel, a small earthenware lamp and some frag* 
ments of larger pots, and a square schist lamp with an inscription in KharoshthI 
script round the rim. As far a.s it is legible this runs: ‘ Sagamt caudisami (? ga 

da) agisala (e go so ?).’ In the monastery of the four quarters.. ( in the 

refectory (?).. 

Other sites in the Kanditk vnUey. — ^Hepeated inquiries and personal explora- 
tioD failed to disclose any other considerable sites in the hills at the head of the 
Eandak valley. At Shaban, at the foot of the mountain moss blocking the top 
of the valley, the huts of a amalJ Gujar colony are clustered by the side of the 
stream. Here are the remains of two completely wrecked stiipas, which have 
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already been mentioned as shoeing traces of the name tyfie of niaaotiry as stupa 
(A) at Aniliik, and further down the hillside on the way* to Barikot are two more 
stupa mounds. Halfway up the eastern slope of the valley, almost due east from 
Oumbat, are the reniulas of a monastic establishment. A clearing on the hill¬ 
side, here thickly wooded, is occupied by the huts of another tiny settlement, 
A level grassy terrace looks tike the site of an ancient coiirtvard, and the steep 
hillside above is covered with the remains of walled terraces and. ruined cells, 

iH lAe A aju/rarn I Tlie eecond of the three valleys which meet 

at Barikot is conveniently named after the village of Najigram, three miles almost 
due south of Barikot, Immediately above Najigram on the western side of the 
spur which divides this valley from that leading to the Karakar pass, are the ruins 
of a fort-like building, and of a completely wrecked stQpa. iln the opposite side 
of the v'alley, about half a mile south-west of Najigram village, a narrow rift in the 
hilhf shelters the nuns of Tokargumbat — -the large stiipa, monastery buildings 
and barrage described by Sir Aurel Stein.^ .\u experimental clearance of the 
western side of the stupa liaae produced a few extremely battered stone cai'iinga, 
and portions of the fallen umbrella of the stupa. 

£3Kfivaimts ffi AbarcAimr.—A mile further south up the Najigram valley 
is the mouth of another wooded ravine, running parallel to that of Tokargumbat, 
A quarter of a mile up.the path beside the stony bed of the stream which emerges 
from this ravine, a large group of monastery ruins comes into view, known as 
Abarchinar, (Plan, Plate XI, 3), The only building still standing on the tight 
bank of the strcum is a stupa fAj of imposing siae, and almost intact but for the 
usual deft in the dome made by treasure-seekers. The dense undergrowth 
which enveloped the lower parts of this and all other buildings on the site made 
accurate measurement diflicult. The massive rectangular platform or base of 
the Btupa, rising to a height of 30' above the stream-bed, measured -tO'Xoo'. 
Above this was the usual round base, carry’ing a dome divided into tiers by pro¬ 
jecting cornices, ^klong tlie eastern side of the square base runs a low chamber 
or vaulted corridor. 

On the opposite side of the stream the main group of buildings rise in tiers 
up the sharply sloping MU. The eastern end of the lowest series of terraces was 
evidently occupied by the living quarters of the monastery. An open court, 
(P) about 32 yards square, with a level grass-grown floor, is partly surrounded 
by tbe remains of stone-built rooms of various shapes and sizes, (S. T. V'), On 
the ^tern side of the coiut, these are backed against a high outer wall which is 
still intact to a height of about 40' above the level of the ground outside. On the 
inside, the floors of the rooms vary in level, but arc nowhere more than io' below 
the present suimnii of the outer wall. The latter, which wa.s originally several feet 
higher, is pierced at varying heights with rectangular windows, splayed inwards. 
10' above the present floor level of room fS) a row of triangular niches, each formed 
by three long slates placed end to end, lias been lot into the wall. Un the south 
side the containing waU rises 50' above the bed of the stream. It is the outer 
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edge of H pJatfonn lioneycombed with small lella and vaulted t harnbers at varioiM 
levels, the roofs of the lower chambers being for the most part a foot or two above 
the present level of the central rourtyerd, 

West of the large courtyard and its surrounding chambers, the devotional 
buildings of the monastery are crowded onto a series of narrow ledges or artificial 
platforms between the bed of the stream ancl the hill which rises steeply behind 
them. Tlie whole site is thickly o\'ergrown with thorny scrub. Immediately 
west of the court (P) is stQpa (L) with a completely decayed dome carried on a 
round base 3' high and 90' in cipcumference. Immediately to the north of it 
are the remains (M) of a row of domed cells niea.suring about I2'X13', West of 
the stupa and on the same terrace is a rectangnlar open court (O), 54' 
long, bounded on the north by the high wait of the terrace above and on the south 
by the remains of further cells and vaulted roo'ms (I). On the terrace above the 
west end of this court rises a large domed cell (F), meaBuring 10' 0*X13' 9*, Part 
of the dome has fallen in ; its Iiighest point must originally have been 25' above 
the level of the floor. At a liighcr level still ate the stupa (C) and the remains 
of a gigantic niche (D), 27' square, with walls still standing in places to a height 
of 30\ Before the open front of this niche are a series of ledges, each about 0' wide, 
descending to the level of the terrace wall. To the west of this is a small square 
cell (£) and next to that the stflpa (B). Tlie stQpas (B) and (C) are almost 
identical in diniensions and construction, and a description of B will suffice for 
both. The square base or platform was traceable on the south or valley side, 
where it measured 21', On the other three sides it had broken down and merged 
into the stony debris and scrub of the hillside. Above this the round base, 
92' in circumference and originally 4' 6' high, is practically complete. The 
dnim it carries has been deeply quarried on tbe west side, but enough remains 
to sboiv that its summit must have been reached some 15' above the top of the 
round base. Its surface is divided into tiers by two cornices of flat stones. The 
lowest tier and tbe round base are divided at intervals of 6' by pilasters fomied 
of thin slates embedded in the masonry. Most of these have fallen out, leaving 
only the matrices or empty niches in the stonework. 

On the jungly hillside above the main ^roup of buildings are the scattered 
remains of further buildings, mostly small vaulted chambers. 

Experimental trenches were sujik in the neighbourhood of all four stflpaa. 
At stiJpBfi (.\) and (C), these produced only a few fragments of much battered 
reliefs. Clearance of the round base of stupa (L), at the north end of the Large 
courtyard, was more productive. The dome of this stupa, a.-! already mentioned, 
had completely crumbled. The fact that its sculptural remains were far more 
numerous than those of the other stupas at Abarcbinar, all of them relatively 
intact, is an mteresting instance of the inverse proportion frequently observed 
between the extent of the preserv’ation of the building itself, and of its sculptural 
decoration. The fragments recovered int'Iude purely decorative details, such as 
panels of formal lotus pattern, parts of two stone pilaster capitals, of sepiitrate 
Sguies, and of descriptive scenes. One of the latter, probably pjirt ol a birth 
scene, representing a drum evidently played by unseen hands and an onlooker 
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biting his fingers in woniier, is letnarkable for the tieep undercutting of the stone, 
the figures being treated almost in the round. Two figures, a moustm^hio'd 
prince with flat circular headdress and a lady mtli bat-like wings, are also treated 
in deep relief and are perhaps part of the same scene. (No. 144. Plate 5.) 

In contrast to these pieces the one complete figure found—the seated Bodhi- 
sattva, illustrated in Plate V, 4, (No. 138), is carved reiuarkably flat. The broad, 
flat face, with the hair arrangerl on the forehead in a double baud of curls, is of a 
type met with among the figures on the reliefs. A very similar Bodhisattva 
from an tuiknowTi site in Swmt is in tlie poscsession of 5Iajor Cobb at Malakand. 

One of several detached lieads found at this stupa w'as that of a Bodhisattva 
with a lion’s head in the centre of the headdress, (No. 13D, Plate V, 2). Possiblv 
the lion ornament has some significance m connection with (Gautama’s name 
Sakyasiinha (lion of the^akyas). 

Of the two incomplete pilaster capitals, one ha.s the usual small Bmldhe 
figure seated above the curling acanthus leaf at the centre. In the other this 
place is occupied by a more unusual group, consisting of a standbg figure, flanked 
by two attendants, in a four-horsed chariot (No. 141, Plate VII, 4), 

The stilpa (B), at the trestem end of the monastery complex, has already been 
described. No stone fragments were foiuid in its neighbourhood, but on clearing 
the round base eleven stucco heads were found lying at intervals in the debris round 
its foot. All but one of these w'ere Buddha heads, of varying sbes but all verv 
.rimilar in type, the chief difierence being in the treatment of the hair, (Nos, 132 
and 127, Plate \ I, 1 and 3). This is represented in three different ways:— 
wavy ridges cunning from side to aide of the head, and divided into columns by 
slight indentations running from front to back; as waving across the head from 
front to back, starting from a point in the centre of the forehead, the imdulations 
of the hair lieing represented by pear-shaped indentations: and lastly—a more 
formal version of the second method—by a netw'ork of regular criss-eims; lines 
forming <liamoncl-shaped panels, each haring a ctR-ular indentatiou in the middle. 
The cleveutli head is a Bodhisattva of tlie .same facial type as the Buddhas, 
(No, 131, Plate VI, 4). The hair is indicated by wavy ridges, with a fringe of curls 
beneath a fillet on the forehead. Four of these heads were hardly damaged at all, 
but none of them .showe<l any trace of colour. No fragment was found o! bodies 
to which they might have been attached. In the surface debris at the foot of 
the round base a smalt copper coin was pickeii up, which appears to W Sas-saniaii, 
but it is too much damaged for more precise identification. 

Excavations tU Vainwgii.—Half a mile before the village of Nawagju is reached 
on the way from Burikot to the Karakar pass and Biiiier, the road sldrts a rounded 
spur thrust out by the ridge separating the Najigram and Karakar valleys. On 
the northern slope of this spur, some oO' above the road, is a massive atone terrace, 
about 110' square, carrying the remains of two stfipas. As far as could be judged 
these were identical in plan, but the smaller one w'as too much ilecayed for 
accurate measurement. The larger of the two has a rectangular base, 40'x55', 
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surmounted by the usual round base vintli a diameter o£ 30'; above this the dome 
ia still standing to a height of 18'. Both stupas have a stairway in the eentre 
of tile we.st side, rising to a projecting platform level with the top of the square 
base. A remarkable feature of the larger stujia was the great size of some of the 
stone blocks compoaing the facing of the base. A block at the north-west corner 
measured 4' The drum of the stupa had as usual been dug into^ 

and much broken masonry littered the bases. Part of the area at the foot of tlie 
round base had been cleared; on the surface here we picked uji a much 
defaced stone irtigment, .showing a figiwe on a came! riding to the right; behind 
the camel is a soldier with spear In hand, and between the camel's head and the 
rider are the head and shoulders of a thirtl man. The rider holds some object 
before him in both hands; possibly he is one of the princes to whom Buddha's 
relics were distributed, bearing home his precious charge. Foucher iilmstratcs 
a parallel scene in the Lahore Ulusemu, where the same armed attendants appear 
behind the camel, and the relic casket in the rider’a hands is more easily seen.* 

Clearance of the rest of the round base of the large stupa and of parts of the 
square bases of both stupas produced few sculptures of any note. A much 
battercfl piece shoiving four figures in uttitiules of adoration must have belonged 
to a scene done on a larger scale than usual, as the figures, which are only shown 
from the w'aist upwanls. measure a foot in height. Further down the hill to the 
north of the stUpa terrace w'e cleared what proved to be a line of sTiiall stupas 
of the usual type. Here, too, the sculptural remains were few. 

Twenty yards up the hill, above the stupa terrace, was a mound just re¬ 
cognisable as a completely ruined stupa. f>n the spots further up the hill were the 
remains of several strong houses like those at Kalungai, and further up still a 
group of monastery buildings, much ruined and nvergrow'n with scrub. .\ row 
of niches in oue of the courtyards appeared to have contained statues which had 
recently been removed. 

Exphration of sites im tAe ri^At banl of the Hioat ritier, —While in camp at 
Barikot we ciosaed the river to visit the group of ruins at (.lumbatuna, a small 
village on the opposite bank; a mile and a half down the river from Barikot, 
and especially to investigate the small circular shrine, discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in a small ravine north-east of the village. The interior of this had evident¬ 
ly been cleared, and the villagers told us that a few years previously a * sahib ’ 
had dug out the debris and carried off the only piece of sculpture it contained. 

Three miles up the river from Gumbatuna on the same bank is the large 
village of Parrai. .4 mile north of the village,' at the mouth of a ravine running 
up into the bills, are the ruins of a large monastery spread out along a series of 
terraces about 200 yards long. Tliere are the usual courtyarda, and the much 
decayed lemaius of three stupas, one of them partly surrounded by cells. Clearance 
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round the base of this stQpa produced a few pieces of sculpture, some of them in 
a soft green schist of very pleasing appearance. One of these—a fragment of 
stiipR railing ornament—is illustrated in Plate V, 3 (No. 319). 

To the surface debris at the base of a second stupa were a few coins of Soter 
Megas. One of the villagers told us that he liad discovered, (and long since 
disposed of) a laige hoard of coins, beneath the floor of a vaulted chamber on the 
hill above the monastery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Excavations at Charbagh in Upper Swat. 

In the Upper Swat vallej, monaateiy remains ace comparatively few, but 
there is pleiitifu) evidence of occupation in ancient times. Many of the rocky 
spurs jutting out from the hills on the valley’s eastern side carry the remains of 
Oandharan foundation walls, and their eummits are plentifully strewn urith pot* 
sherds. We were anxious to supplement our survey of monasteries by excava* 
tion at a purely domestic site, but the neighbourhood of Barikot offered no suit- 
able opportunity. Accordingly, while in camp there, we devoted a day to visit¬ 
ing a mound near Charbagh, some twenty miles further up the valley, which 
Sir Aurel Stein had reported as showing traces of ancient habitation.^ 

A mile E. N. E, of Charbagh tillage, a large flat-topped mound stands out in 
the middle of the broad valley through which a track gains the passes leading 
to the Ghorband river and the Indus. (Plate 11, 4, and Plan, Plate XI, 4.) The 
mound, known as Jampure Dheri, is roughly oval in plan and rises to a height of 
about 12D feet above the level of the surroundlug fields, the flat top being about 
40 yards long by 30 yards wide. I’he rocky cove of the hill crops out in places to 
form natural terraces for cultivation. These have been supplemented, particularly 
on the lower slopes, by artiflcial terracing j patches of foundation walls of Gand- 
harat) masonry appear at varions levels on the sides of the mound. Pottery 
fragments lay thick on the summit of the mound and on many of the terraced 
fields. At the time of Sir Aurel Stein’s visit twelve years before it was reported that 
some metal Images had been found on the lower slopes, but that these had long 
mnce been melted down. On our first recotinaissanee of this site we were shown 
a brass spoon, nickel led over, w^lvich was said to have come to light, after a rain¬ 
storm, in the same place. Its handle is in the form of an image of Siva, and it 
appeal's to be comparatively modern. A number of coins and clay seals shown 
US in Charbagh may have come from the same site. 

A quarter of a mile south of the mound is a ruined stupa, which has recently 
been inemporated in the buildings of a modem farmliouse. About half way 
between this stupa and Charbagh village, on the southern side of the valley, is a 
small circular mound ringed with partly ruined Gandharan walls, to be discussed 
in greater detail below. On the same side of the valleyt a quarter of a mile from 
Charbagh and just east of a large cluiup of trees sheltering a small mosque, was a 
atony mound probably representing a completely decayed stupa, since broken 
sculptures were from time to time turned up there by the plough. Up the valley 
beyond Jumpure Dheri were further traces of the ancient population in the shape 
of mined walls and rook-candngs, which were seen and described by Sir Anrel 
8teiii.* This evidence of occupation in Buddhist times, the surface finds reported 
from Jampure Dheri itself, and the potsherds lying thick all over the mound, 
decideil us to spend if possible the laat month of our time in Swat in the excavation 


* Tour hi fivat, p. 
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of this niouiid. Aociipdingii'’, at the hegitming of 8eptenal)er, we moved our 
t-amp to Charbagli, where the Tahsildar, AbdtiJ (Hiaffar Khan, rivalled the authori* 
ties at Barikot in giving us that friendly and active assistance which made our 
stay at both places so thoronghly pleasant. At ('harbaglt we were able to camp 
in considerable comfort b}’ the side of the mosque already meotioned, a quarter 
of a mile outside the village. In the twenty-six days which remained before 
the date of our inevitable return to Peshawar, it 'was not possible to do more than 
make a number of trial excavations tn various parts of the mound. For a number 
of reasons we never employed more than thirty workmen, and the stony nature 
of much of the soil made digging extremely laborious and slow’. 

It seemed improbable that tuucfa would be gained by excavating in the upper 
terraces, owing to the apparently slight depth of the soil which there covered the 
natural rock. Nevertheless, the striking number of potsherds strewn about the 
ploughed surface of the flat top of the mound, encouraged us to sink a trench (A) 
across it from side to side. The position of this and other trenches subsequently 
dug is indicated on the plan. Tn trench (A), the rock was reached at a depth of 
about 4^ 6', Subsequently trench (B), about 85' long, wa.s driven into the side 
of the mound about half-way up its southern slope, No structural remains were 
found, but the enormous proportion of stones in the soil seemed to Indicato the 
debris of collapsed buildings. Digging was discontinued here when a hard rocky 
floor was reached about 10' below the surface in the middle portion of the 
trench, which ran across a strip of cultivated field. In (C) trench, at the southern 
foot of the mound, the rock was reached at 0 feet below the surface. 

The objects found in alt these trenches were much the same—plentiful 
fragments of coarse red potteiy, some animal bones, a few small pieces of glass, 
clay beads and one or two terracotta figures. 

Trial trenches dug in the tower slopes on the south-western side of the mound 
uncovered a complex of walls about a foot below the surface and extending for 
a distance of just over 100' E, and W. with cross walls of varying length running 
south at intervals. As time only permitted a superficial excavation of this area, 
it was not possible to arrive at a coherent ^tem for these walls, which so far as 
uncovered presented a very irregular plan. For ttie most part about 1' 6' 
thick, they consisted of large and small undressed stones set very irregularly in 
mud. Tn most places they stood only some 2' 6* high, the foundatbn being 
about 3' 5' below the surface. At this depth there had evidently been an 
earthen floor, since a number of large pots, grouped in pairs, were found standing 
at that level. The pots, which varied from 1' to r 6' in height, were either 
globular, with a rim about J’ deep, or bulging to a broad shoulder at about 
two-thirds of their height, of coarse red ware and either completely plain or with veiy 
simple incised decoration. South of the centra] portion of the ivall uncovered 
the depth was taken down to ten feet, but elsewhere not more than five feet. 

Apart from a few complete small pots, examples of which are iDustrated in 
Plate Vni, 1 the objects recovered from this area were similar to those from the 
trenches (A-C) already described, and which may be considered coUeotiveJy, 
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Potsherds were pleutifu] at all depths from the surface dowir to 6' boiow 
it, no difference in their nature being perceptibre over the whole range. They 
were all of reddish ware, varying considerably in texture. Several spouts and 
handles were found. The ware was either plain or decorated Avith vciy simple 
incised or raised patterns, mostly on the shoulder of the pot. Pour terracotta 
figurines, all of common types, were picked up in various parts of the excavations. 
These were a horse with saddle, an animal (perhaps a bull), a ram’s head, and a 
female torso of welbpolished dark red clay. (Nos. 284, 276, 257, 25fl, Plate 
Vni, 2.) Two iron objects were found—a sickle and a heart-shaped bracelet. 
Details will be found in the list of objecte. 

Three-Cfuarterft of a mile south-west across the valley from Jampure Dheri, 
as mentioned above, is a roughly circular flat-topped mound rising to about 80’ 
above the level of the valley. On the south side it slopes gradually into the 
lull behind, but the other throe sides rise sharply from the Hurrmmding fields. 
Top and sides are roughly terraced for cultivation, the terraces being supported 
partly by modern walls of roughly piled-up boulders, and partly on the remains 
of massive Qandharan walls. This walling is nowhere continuous for more than 
20’. The sur\‘iviug fragments seem to have formeii part of two rings of wall, 
oue running round the rim of the present summit of the mound, and the other 
encircling it about 30’ from the top. Like Jampure Dheri, the surface of thia 
mound was thickly strewn with potsherds. A trench driven into its lower slopes 
on the north side produced a similar crop of objects to those found at Jampure 
Dheri. In the bed of a small stream, 100 yards west of tlie mound, we found 
a rough stone slab can'ed with the figure of a Bodhlsattva. The figure, which 
was headless, measured 2' 6' in height. The left leg and right Imtid are broken. 
The left hand, resting on the thigh, holds a long-stalked lotus. The wasp- 
waisted figure is by no means Gandharan in style. Like other rock-carvings in 
Upper Swat, noticed and illustrated by Sir Aurel Stein,^ which {vobably represent 
Avalokitesvara, it appears to belong to a later period than the Gandharan remains. 


* Twn- b S*mt, pp. 44, 40, 91 niiil Sgg. 32, SO, 38. 
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CHAPTER V. 

General Conclusions. 

The Swat landncape during the first seven centuries A.D. must have looked very 
different from the valley as it appears to-day. Especially marked is the con¬ 
trast between the location of modem and ancient settlements. The present* 
day population Uvea in the valley bottoms, while the ancient settlements are 
almost invariably in the hills. In Upper Swat, where mouasteiy ruins are com¬ 
paratively few, the foundation walls and the masses of potsherds on many of the 
rocky spurs of the hills show clearly enough where the ancient inhabitants made 
their homes; on the low pound, generaQy speaking, there are no such traees of 
former occupation. It is, of course, possible that in the main valley of the Swat 
river extensive irrigation and rice cultivation have swamped the remaiiLs of 
ancient settlements, but judging by the absence of remains on the comparatively 
dry doors of the side valleys, this is unlikely, for existing monastery mins, with 
very few exceptions, are situated well up the hillsides. A monasttc settlement 
presupposes a neighbouring village where the monks could beg their daily meal. 
In many places the houses of the Buddhist villages, other than fortified oeutres, 
have disappeared, but their deserted cultivation terraces are still to be seen, high 
up on the rocky hillsides. The fact that many of the monasteries stand by the 
aide of gullies which once must have held water but are now dried up, is an uidica- 
tion of the climatic changes which must have occurred since they were built and 
lived in. To-day, the hillsides are almost entirely treeless. Yet aU the 

Chinese pilgriiuB who \'isited Swat in the days when Buddhism flourished there, 
speak of its fertility and its well-wooded landscape. The often-quoted story 
of Babar bunting tiger in the Peshawar plain in the 14th oeatuiy shows that 
that part of Gandhara was still covered with jungle long after the Buddhist period. 

The most striking impressions derived from the excavations as a whole were 
the extreme sparseness of the sculptural remains, and the damaged condition 
of those that were found. This state of affairs is, of course, nothing nevr in 

Gaudharan archmology. Stupas reduced to stoue-heaps, flguces tom from their 
niches, hands and heads from their bodies, frieises chipped and sliced*—such is 
the common tale of Frontier excavation. No wholly satisfactory explanation 
has ev'er been offered for this chaos, and the results in Swat, where only one figure 
ivas discovered tn sUti during the whole of the season’s work, makes it dgg^irsble 
at least to raise the question again. 

The destruction of the monasteries of Gandhara used to be generally attri* 

buted to the White Huns W’ho swept into Northern India in the nuddie of the 

fifth century A,D. \et even in the comparatively accessible sites of the plain, 
archffiological evidence suggests that the extent of the ravages of the White Huns 
may have been over-estimated. Sir Autel Stein formed the impression that the 
disfigurement of the sculptures unearthed at Sahri Bahlol in 1912 was due to 
r&th^r thi^n iconociaam. 
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To what extent the chipping, batteTing and breaking of the aculptnrea found 
in Swat may have been due to natural causes, it is impossible to a&y. A large 
proportion of the damage consists in a lateral slicing of the stone parallel to the 
flat face of the relief, leaving a smooth plane of cleavage across the salient parts 
of tlie carving. Such slicing is frequent, for instance, in the hands and faces of 
the figures. .Anyone who has handled a piece of Oandharan schist knows how 
easily it chips and flake.s. It is possible that when the coating of paint which at 
first protected the sculptures against the elements had worn off, water might 
seep into the cracks of the stone and a succession of heavy frosts eventually cause 
a cleavage. It Ls hard to believe, though perhaps not impossible, that frost 
alone should have been responsible for damage of a more drastic kind, such as the 
breaking of standing figures at the ankles. Hie number of bodiless heads 
and headless bodies suggests that iconoclasra at least played its part in the 
destruction of the sculptures. It is, however, difficult to attribute the destruc¬ 
tion of the buildings themselves to the same cause. Sturdy indeed would be the 
odium theologicum which vented itself in a systematic destruction of the number¬ 
less solid stupas of the Gaudharan landscape. Yet in the vast majorii^ of stupas 
discovered, the dome and drum have been reduced to a u’clter of loose stones. 
In Sivat, the proportion of comparatively intact sttipas is larger. It might be 
thought that this was due to their relatively secluded position, but such a con¬ 
clusion is not borne out by the fact that one of the best preserved, the groat stupa 
of Shankardar, a mile beyond Baiikot, is also one of the most accc,ssible in the 
whole territory, while many of those in the remote side valleys, as at .Amluk, 
have completely collapsed. Some of the stupas no doubt gradually crumbled 
without any human agency to assist their fall, ft is hkely, however, that many 
of them owe their coUap-se principally to the treasure-seekers, who, perhaps in 
mediajval as well as modern times, have burrowed through the solid masonry 
of the dome in search for the relic casket or coins deposite<l at the centre. All 
of the stupas examined in Swat, whose domes were still standing, showed a ragged 
cleft, several feet ivide, div-iding the dome from top to bottom. All these domes 
belong to stupas of a considerable size, large enough perhaps to survive the bmrow- 
ing which may have proved fatal to smaller structures, such as the main stupas 
at Kanjar Kote and Gumbat. Howe^'er this may be, when the upper part of 
the stupa collapsed, the falling masonry might well dislodge and disfigure the 
sculpture.s attached to its base or to the surrounding amall stQpas. The debris 
in which the latter were found consisted, indeed, for the most part, of fragments 
which had evidently been part, of the stonework of the stupa. The tr^ure- 
seekers who burrowed into the stupa domes were not concerned with the 
sculptures adorning the stQpa wails. Nor. until fairly recently, were the 

villagers who subsequently quarried in the ruins for building material. Such 
people may, therefore, have caused a certain amount of incidental breakage 

in the days before the commercial value of well-preserved sculptures waa 
recognised. 

There are, then, a variety of factors which may all have played their part in 
reducing the monasteries and their sculptures to the state in which they are 
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fotmd—tconoclaam of Hun and later of Mufiammaidan invaders; damage from 
natural causes, especially’ frost; collapse of buildings caused or hastened by 
digging of treaaure-seekeTS; sculptures injured by \dllagets cjuurrying for stone. 
It is leas easy to find reasotta for the extreme sparseiiesa of the sculptural remains 
unearthed in Swat, in relation both to the area of building which must be presumed 
to have been decorated, and to the quaiitity of sculpture found iu siuiila; tuouaa* 
teriea in the Gandharan plain. At Gumhat, one of the more fruitful sites exca¬ 
vated, clearance of the main stupa brought to light some half-do^en fragments 
which, judging by their curv'ed shape, must liave formed part of a frieze encircling 
the round base. The average size of these fragments was about 10'x 7'. If, 
as seems probable, the whole base was once covered with sculpture, it is obvious 
that an enormous proportion has cumpletely disappeared. What had become 
of it ? One would expect to find the pavement iittered with fragments, but 
there were no traces whatever of the remainder of the sculptures. This was 
a question raised more or less acutely by every site we examined in Swat. 
The bareuess of these mountain monasteries is particularly striking in contrast 
with the extremely rich finds of sculpture made at certain of the sites in 
the plain. ^ 

There can, of comae, be no question of attributing the disappearance of the 
sculpture to any but human Rgcnc 3 \ Even if we were to suppose the existence of 
a natural force capable of breaking the stone up into small fragments, we should 
still have to account for the absence of fragmenta and debris. The simplest 
explanation w'ould be, no doubt, that the monasteries have been denuded by the 
repeated dig^ngs of local men during the last hundred years. Enough has been 
said above of such activities to show that they are indeed responsible for the 
disappearance of some of the sculpture. On the other haiid, the surface condi¬ 
tions at many of the places in which we dug w'ere quite incompatible with recent 
disturbance. 

Still less is it possible to invoke the depredations of Hun or 3Iuhanunadan. 
It is possible to imagine that these invadem toiled up the hills of Swat to vent 
their hatred on the monastery idols, but not that they laboriously removed them. 
Unlike our coolie who ran down the steep two hours* descent from AmJuk with 
a Euddlia weighing several raaunds strapped to his back, they had no incentive 
to do so. 

The conditions discovered by Sir Aurel Steiu at Sahri-Bablol,® 'where huge 
quantities of sculpture evidently not intended for that monastery had been 
dumped round buildLugg already possessing their owu decoration, has led to an 
interesting theory being put forward to account for the bareness of the monas¬ 
teries in the hills. It is suggested that the decline of Buddhism in Swat, as wit¬ 
nessed by Hi lien Tsiang’s tale of 1,400 deserted inonastecie}, led to a gradual 

• IJofin* oror iwo rnoatli*' lacaTatioiu of moautoiy MtM in Sirat. th« total omnlMr of itcfie onJ ctu«c« fcasEicoti 
DWArtbed wMUoit mufh orw 150. Ftob dm counyMil «t TAli}|t.i.Ri»hi atnodjr dog by WilsW, Spcoiuir 

S. B. * 11 . p. lS5j KMvmd 47i fiA«iMiit» ortUw aIchuv uid m Sttlui.Baltlol (A 9. U, wi. a. i«j b« iLug up neariy MO 
fr*gm«Bt« (tiDinDBe sg^und. 
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* retreat ’ to the settlements of the plain—a inovement in which not only the 
human but the stone population of the monasteries may have taken part. It 
is certainly an attractive picture—the monks stripping their mountain homes 
of the statues they bad been used to worship, and cariyung them down the valley 
to be set up in a new shrine. Such a theory gains some slight support from the 
prevalence of stucco ornament in the later phases of Ciandlniran work, which 
may suggest—though other explanations are of course possible—that the main 
quarrying sources for the stone were at that time no longer available. If no 
new stone was being worked, * * imported ’ stone sculpture might be the more 
welcome. Nevertheless, this reconstruction of what liappened must, owing to 
the vagueness of the historical background of the period, remain no more than 
a possible hypothesis. 

Of the objects that were unearthed, it cannot at present be said that they 
contributed much positive evidence towards a reconstruction of the liuddhiat 
civilisation of the Frontier. It must, of course, be admitted that monastery sites 
offered little chance of providing such evidence as might help to bridge the gap 
between religious sculptures and domestic objects more or less dateable either 
in themselves (c.y., coin^ or because of the context in w*hieh they have been found 
elsewhere. Charbagh, a domestic site, seemed to offer some possibility of findin g 
both objects of the kind described and a certain amount of schist, like the com* 
parable site of Sari Dheri near Charsada. In this, however, it proved 
disappointing. 

The moat sarisfactoiy' of all kinds of evidence, the written word, was almost 
totally Jacking. Xone of the sculptures was inscribed, and the coins tliat came 
to light were too few, or their context too insignificant, to form any basis for 
chronological theory. Sir John Marshall's scheme for dating Gandharan monu¬ 
ments, according to the type of masonry employed, cannot profitably be applied 
in Swat, since the masoiiiy used in most of the buildings there defies classifica¬ 
tion with any of the four styles suggested to Marshall by hia excavation of the 
Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila. One of the best preserved e.xamptes of the 
masonry type most common in Swat is the domed shrine at Gumbat Ip. 16 
above). As will be seen from the illustratioD in Fig, 6 of Sir Aurel Stein’s * Tout 
in Upper Swat *, its walls are faced with large, neatly squared blocks laid in regular 
courses with very little packing of thin slates either laterally or between 
the courses. Possibly this might be regarded as a variation of the ' large diaper' 
style which Sir John i&famball associates with the 2ud century A.D. It is, however, 
far more regular than the kind of masonry represented in hb drawing^ or, for 
instance, in the stupa (P), north of the Dhannatajika stQpa, illustrated in the same 
volume®. If we are to speak of types, the Gumbat masonry is of a type 
distinct from those examples. The unusual tj’pe of stone facing of the main stupa 
at Amluk has been dealt with above. The base of the small stdpa containing a 
niche at Amluk was faced with large blocks with a very t-ldn layer of pacldng 
between the courses (see Plate II, 3). In the forts of Kalungai, the packing of slates 

» A.fi.n.xn,p. 13, FI*. I. 
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between the courses waa either very thin or dispensed with altogether. Wo saw 
no examples of the ‘ semi-ashlar * type of masonry* so common at Taxila, and 
said to have come into fashion at the close of the 2ncl centniy A.D.i In the 
light of Fa Hien’s report of the flourishing state of Buddhism in Swat in the 
fith centnp: A.D., it is highly probable that new monasteries were being built there 
at that time, or at least that the old ones were being repaired. If ao, we must 
suppose either that the chronological scheme based on the buildings at Taxila 
is not necessarily applicable elsewhere in Gandhara, or else that that scheme 
itself necdjit reviaion^ 

Unfortunately any chronological hypothesis arising out of the season's finds 
can be built only on stylistic comparisons, always dangerous ground and never 
more so than in dealing with Gandhoran problems. If the fragments recovered 
may be taken as representative of the monastic sculpture of Buddhist Stt*at as a 
^ole the excavations established that this cannot readily be differentiated 
^m the pneraUty of Gandhiiran sculpture. The figures, wth one exception, 
discussed above (p. 21, No. 681, approximate to well-kno\ra Gandharan tvpes, and 
most of the friezes could be closely paralleled from one or other of' the sites 
of the plain. A study of them, indeed, reveals various new' details of icono- 
graphical interest; the outstanding group of Hellenistic friezes from Gumbat* 
pro^ndes some fresh and striking examples of the copying of Mediterranean 
motifs; but in general, the Swat sculptures add nothing to our conception of the 
Gandharan style or styles, and their poadblc bearing on questions of date. 

Ill ^riew of the tendency among some experts to distinguish the products 
of the Gandharan and a later Tudo-Afghan school of sculpture, the former working 
pr^ommantly, though not of course exclusively, in stone, and the latter in clay 
and hme composition,^ it may be worth noting the circumstances in which stone 
and stucco were found together in 8wat. Lime composition fragment were 
Recovered at three of the monasteries, Kaujar Kote, Ourabat and Abarc-hinar 
In none of these sites was there any pnm« facie reason for supposing the stucco 
to be nmch. if at aU, later than the stone. At Kanjar Kote and Gumbat the 
stuc^ fragments were confined to small heads and other details from the 
moiddm^ round the small stupas, which were almost certainly originally suimotmt- 
ed by the can-ed stone Mnmkas found on the pavement between them The 
stucco decorations may, of course, have been added later, but one would rather 
expect a vot,^ atOpa to be decorated all at one time. At .Abarehinar stucco was 
^nfmed_ to the remains of one stupa, where no stone fragments were discovered 

evidently decorated with schist, and these two buildings were probably conteiT 

tv^rha^^^h themselves, though not directly comparable to stone 

>pes have by no means the appearance of being products of a diflferent school. 

indication which emerged from the season's 
rk that based on a com panson between the Amluk Buddha head and certain 

» A. S. R. WI2.13, p. 12. 
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heads from Jiathura—has already been dealt with.^ The date auggeated above 
for this head, 2nd—3rd century A.D., does not of course neceaaarily apply even to 
all the remaining sculptures of the some monastery, though the small size of 
Amluk, its seclusion, and the absence of any evidence of development in the build¬ 
ing, fa\our the presumption that the life of the monastery was probably not more 

than about r hundred y^Rrs. 

► 

For the rest, it is hoped that the sculptures brought back from Swat—^the 
fi^ well-documented collection to reach museums from excavated sites in the 
MU tracts of the Indian Frontier — may prove useful material to future students 
of the Gandharan periocL 


‘ Sm Kbore, jjl SI| Ko. J56. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Explorations in Afghanistan. 

Journey to Kabul .—^Two niembens of the expedition (Barger and Emanuel) 
left the camp at Barikot early on the morning of August 1st. We jogged down 
the valley in the Swat State dak lony which runs every day to Chakdara 
Fort, and after an exchange of greetings anti news with the solitary British officer 
in charge of the garrison, w’e packed into a motor-bus which took us on to 
Malakand and Peshawar. 

On August 3rd we crosscii the Khyber in the .Afghan Government lorry, 
'which biingK the mail from Kabul to Peshawar two or three times a w'eek. 
Sitting beside the driver, we were spared the discomfort of being bumped about 
between the floor and the roof of the narrow passenger compartment behind, 
for the mail-lorry ia a light veliicle and attacks these rough roads tvith the vigour 
of an express train. Tlie Afghan Frontier on the further side of the Khyber 
Pass, 39 miles from Peshawar, was reached in an hour and a half, and at that 
rate of progress -we should have covered the rest of the 140 miles to Kabul by 
nightfaU. But we spent several hours at the frontier post, and later there were 
a number of pleasant stops for refreshment and sleep. We spent the night 
on our camp-beds by the roadside at the village of Gandarmak, and reached 
the Customs House at Kabul at noon the follo’wing day, exactly according to 
schedule. 

PrejMration^ in Kabul .—We stayed ten days in Kabul as the guests of the 
British Minister, Lt.-Col, Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler, and Lady Fraser-Tjtler. Our 
hosts can rarely have liad more grateful guests; their hospitality and that of 
the members of the Legation staff was particularly welcome after the Spartan 
discipline of our camp in Swat. The prospects when we arrived in Kabul were 
still far from bright. For although tlie Afghan Government had frequently 
expressed their good will towards our project during the long negotiations that 
Sir Kerr Praser-Tjrtler had conducted on our behalf, it was only a month since 
they had been forcetl to the conclusion that, for various political reasons, they 
could not 'ivelcome a British expedition this year. However, having at last 
got across the Khyber pass, the difficulties, so large when seen from Ijondon 
or even from Peshawar, were resolved after one conversation with the Afghan 
Foreign ilininter, H. E. Sirdar Faiz Muhammad Khan. He once again put 
our proposals before the Prime Jltnister, H. R. H. Sirdar Muhammad Hashim 
Khan, whose hospitality we had enjoyed in a previous year on a visit to Herat. 
A week later the British Legation was informed that permission had been given 
for us to start for the north. If our tenacity had at last been rewarded, that 
was mainly due to the scholarly understanding of H. R. H. the Afghan Prime 
Minister, of H. E. the Foreign Minister, and of H. R. H. Sirdar Muhammad Naim 
Khan, the lillnlster of Education, who, through his Department, carries out 
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with great energy the reaponsible task of supervising the conservation and explora¬ 
tion of the antiquities of Afghanistan. With the road to the Oxus in front of 
ns, we did not spend many hours in taking our leave. 

Since we knew that it would be essential to cany our entire equipment in 
one motor-car, we had brought with us the minimum for such a journey. VVe 
bad one tent which, as it never rained, w'e did not use, camp beds and mosquito- 
nets, a suit case, a rucksack and a bedding-roll each: a medicine-chest and a 
case of photographic apparatus, books, papers and maps. We were lucky enough 
to liire in Kabul a new 20 h, p. Chevrolet car, with a capable Kabuli chauffeur, 
who knew some, though not all, of the roads along which we were going 
to travel. It ia a tribute both to the car and the chauffeur that we covered 
over 2,000 miles in difficult territory without so much as a puncture. Our 
party numbered five, for besides ourselves there was an Afghan interpreter* 
M. Ahmed AU Khsn Kliozatd, of the Afghan Academy, a collaborator of M. 
Hackin’s, whom the lliniater of Education had arranged should accompany us, 
our servant, and finally the chauffeur, Hassan. With our ba^age we w'ere 
a heavy cargo for a five-seater car, especially as, for long stretches, we had to take 
a thirteen-gallon petrol tank inside the oar, which meant that one of us had to 
sit on top of it and risk being bumped against tbe roof. 

Croising of the Ilindtt KusJi.~V(e set out on the morning of August 14th* 
and after making a long detour over rough tracks to \isit the site of M. Hacldn’s 
excavations at Begram, an ancient city marked by a series of undulations and 
mounds covering a large area at the northern extremit)’' of the plain of Kapisa* 
we camped that niglit about half way up the Ghorband \*alley on the southern 
flank of the Hindu Kush. 

About five years ago the Afghan Government completed a magnificent motor- 
road across the formidable mount a in-barrier which shut off Southern Afghan¬ 
istan from Afghan Turkistan, and an effort is made to keep it open all the year 
round. Although it is the first and only link for wheeled traffic between Kabul 
and the Oxus plain, the way which it follows beyond Baraiyan, down the g»>rges 
of one of the main feeders of the Kundua river, is not even marked as a camel 
track on our latest maps. The Shibar Pass at the top of the Ghorband Valley, 
which dhides the watershed of the Indus from that of the Oxus, is about 10,500 
feet high. This is, therefore* probably the highest motor-road in Europe or 
Asia. We reached Bamiyan (147 miles from Kabul}, where the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment have built a comfortable rest-house* on the second afternoon. After a 
day’s visit of the caves in front of 'which the two colossal Buddha .4 stand guard, 
we left the Buddhist pilgrim route from Kabul and Kapiia to Balkh, and pushed 
on next day for seventy miles along the new road to the Oxus, It wound 
through gigantic defiles, through which no caravan had been in modern times 
until the road engineers forced their way; there are, however, a few' traces 
of media'val Islamic fortification. The next day took us through the foothills 
and out on to the plain at the village of Pul-i-Kumri, where the road forks. 
One branch goes north-west viii Kaibak to Masar-i-Sbartf and Balkh (this is 
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the more important bianch for it canies tralhc to and from the Eimsimi froatier), 
and the other north-east to Kbanabad and Badakhehan. We stcuck out along 
the latter, and though the road was often not more than a track, we reached 
Ehanabad that evening (August 19th), having covered 143 tnilea that day, and 
a total of 414 miles from Kabul. There our work vraa to begin. 

Ancient B<t€iria. —Ancient Bactria wa.s the plmn, now partly a desert and 
partly covered with thorn and camel-scrub, between the Hindu Kush and the 
Oxus. It was bounded on the east by the Pamir masaif, and on the north¬ 
west it was joined to the vast Eurasian steppe by Mariana (with its capital of 
Merv) and Sogdiaiia (Samarkand), marginal areas of raised cidtivation and pasto¬ 
ral economy. In Bactria the route from the Mediteirauean, which ran along 
the northern rim of the central desert of Persia, and the road from India up the 
Khyber Pass and the Kabul valley, met the great lughways from China by which 
the silk caravans came to the markets of the Roman Empire and, in the reverse 
direction, Buddhist misaioimties made their way to China. 

Some remarks about the history of the Baetrian Greeks have been made 
in a previous chapter (p. 2). To the materials noted there, arehteology haa 
added abnost nothing, despite IE. Foucher’s careful and laboriom excavations 
at Balkh.* The Greek kingdoms were ilestroyed by hordes from Gentral Asia, 
the backwash of a great movement of tribes stretching from the Caspian to the 
Gobi, which we can indistinctly follow in the Chinese souice-s. The Oxus and the 
Jaxartes divide the desert from the ao^vn. The Greeks succumbed to the rhythm 
of Central Asian history; the repeated invasions of nomadic peoples, Sakas, 
KmihanSt Ephthalites, and Turks, are the chief landmarks in the stoiy of Bactria 
down to the Islamic invasions, and long after. Precipitated, generally as 
a part of a much wider movement on the Eurasian steppe, through the Oxua 
gatew’ay into the settled plains and fertile valleys, some of these hordes reached 
India to rule on the Ganges, others were checked by the Hindu Kush, or, after 
crossing that harrier, lost their identity as the Greeks had done before them. 
How far the rhythm of Baetrian history, this cyclic process of destruction and 
reintegration, may be accounted for by theories of climatic periodicity is a question 
which must at present be left to climatologists. The rhythm itself is an obvioun 
fact of liistory, but the historian at present knows so little about the society, 
political systems and powers of re.sistance of the peoples in Bactria and India 
who were successively overthrown by these nomad invaders, that he cannot use¬ 
fully contribute to such a discussion. 

The sketchy information which we possess about the sedentary peoples 
who lived in the territories between the Indus and the Oxus in this period suggests 
that civilisation was repeatedly shaken by the nomads, but it does not appear 
that its course was fundamentally altered by their inroads or their ephemeral 
empires. We may perhaps tentatively reconstruct circumstances such as these: 
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The chief result of a nomad conquest was probably a change of ma^rs. Trade 
continued to ebb and flow; silt and other products of the East were still in 
constant demand in Borne and later in Byzantium. It was more profitable for 
new nilere to tax trade than to dcatroy it. Cities like Balkh siin,dved the delnne 
pay^g tribute perhaps to shephertl kings whose followers were adequate in number 
to form a ruling caste, but not numerous enough to resist eventual absorption 
by the higher civihsation of the settled agricultural people whom they liad attompt- 
f ^ The Kusham. for instance, were almost immediately converted 

to Buddhism. Hiuen Tstang, who traversed these regions just fifty years before 

the Jslaimr invasions, speaks, it is true, of the savagery of the Epbthalites: bub 
the pious treveUer still had the pleasure of recording the existence of some thou¬ 
sands of Buddhist monasteries as he pa.-ised through Bactria and GandhSra 
In hia tinie the Turks were content with a general supremacy over a large number 
of petty kings, not all of whom were Turks. It was left to Genghis’ Khan to 
earn the title of the "Great Destroyer”, 

AfeiM of IM.^In making an arcbieotogical exploration in Badakhshan 
our objects and our methods had to be different from those of our work in Swat 
even though we had some of the same problems in mind. In Swat we had attempt¬ 
ed to make an accurate archsological map of a vciy small area in which extonsivo 
Bu ace remains were known to exist, and we were excavating sites some of which 
had already been seen by Sir Aurel Stein. The excavations at Taxila were, 
r no our model, at least a guide, and the objects found could be compared with 
the Gandhnran collections m our museums, fn the north of Afghanistan we 
were prospettors in a country parts of which no archfcologist had visited* Our 
immediate aims were to find out what surface mins exist, what sites mi^ht be 
worth excavation, and what objects had been foimd locally; and to study a 
numh« of probleniG of geography, ancient and modem. Our propaseil itinerary 
wm. determined by the desire to investigate a number of centres where there 
was some jmma fm^ geographical or historical reason to suppose that ancient 
nngh. but our progmuune hud to be deaib,. p". 

progteM in «ny section deluded nn the iviUingnesa of tbe local autlioiitiisi to remove 
e political olMtacles which have alwajw lain in the way of British travellers on 
the roiitiem of tuasian fentral Asia. Our methods were nec^arily haphatartl! 
fle had neither Ume nor permission to dig, and in any emm, cveavation is not 
poa,ihle until sito which appear to be worth digging have been found, la every 

Th T u ““ o” '* 0 PP«i and asked the iiihabitani 

whether they knew of any ancient sitea (tojWote ... 

found. 1, carrKd Wirt ns a aet of photographs of coins, seals and other objects 
to show the sort of thing for which we were looking. ^ * 

Ifwim slow and patient work, sitting for horns in the village conclave over 

^^rrhir “'•■““Sing conrrtsies and trying to convince these simple 

^opie that we were not the taXK^oUector or the co„scripti«,..Keer in di.gni« M^h 

time was of course wasted on faise scents; Chinese or Russian coins are all " old " 
to the .Ughans of to-day, and Jfuhammadan grave, or reeks wont into strmige 
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filmpes by the weather had uatiirally aroused what antiquarian interest these 
peasants and shepherds have. Bnt the Afghan, Tuihoman, Tajik, and Uabeg 
inhabitants all gave m a generous wekome and warm hospitality which we shall 
not easily forget. 

KfiQmtbad. —Soon after leaAing Pul-i’Kiimri, where the road to Ehanabad 
finally emerges from the foothills of the Hindu Kush, an apparently limitless 
expan.se of steppe-land lay in front of us, occasionally broken by ridgi© of low 
sandy hills. Clouds of dust appeared on the horizon from time to time, to take 
shape as groups of horsemen, or as great Socks of sheep whose skins are the chief 
wealth of Afghanistan in the world market. It is an empty landscape, somehow 
fasdnating in its very monotony. We had not gone far before mounds began 
to appear on the horizon at intervals of a few miles. Bactria is dotted with 
groups of them; some of them are the shapeless remains of ancient cities, others appear 
to be natural lumps on the plain. The two or three that we examined on this 
stretch showed no visible signs of ancient occupation. But as cholera was 
ravaging this part of the country, we were aiudoiis to reach Kh ana bad before 
nightfall rather than to camp in the open. It was not, therefore, until we 
reached Khanabad that our sui^'ey began. 

Khanabad is a town of recent growth, where not even a single ancient coin 
relieved the <lrab monotony of our hunt through the Russian, German and Japanese 
goods which fill the bazaar. But it is a pleasant little provincial capital, with a 
small Government rest-house contained in the building of the municipality, 
which has a quiet garden. The Governor-General of the province of Kataghan- 
i-Badakhshan has his residence at Khanabnd, and he controls an immense adminis¬ 
trative district which stretches on the east to the Chinese frontier on the High 
Pamirs. An energetic ofiicial, with a passion for road-buildtng and many other 
ways of peaceful progress, he received us with great kindness. After he had 
entertained us to a simiptuous dinner in his garden, we spent a pleasant evening 
discussing the politics of Europe and Asia and many other- subjects with him 
until a late hour at night. 

ijuijw tU We were now about thirty miles from the O.viw as the crow 

flies, and Kuuduz, sixteen miles west of Khanabad, was our first goal. The 
name is derived from hihaii-dis ('" strong fortress *’), Ita older name was Val- 
valiz, probably a word of non-Iranian origin. It was the capital of Tukharisfcan, 
and an important centre at many periods. Hiuen Taiang went there, it is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the Arab geographers, and a century ago Captain Wood 
hail a good deal to say about the Uzbeg chief who had carried oil so many of the 

inhabitants of the Badakhshan uplands to die in the pestilential marshes that 
surrounded his capita]. 

The oasis <if Khanabad, flanked on the north and east by wind-eroded hilla^ 
is a very fertile expanse of about four miles, watered by an irrigation systein 
draw'n Sxom the Khanaba<l river, which comes down from the high Badakhshan 
mountains. Taking the road to Kiinduz, we soon came out upon the now 
familiar ^-tnan steppe, featureless e.xcept for mounds which appeared at 
irregnlor intervals. Kunduz, which lies about a mile to the east of the river of 
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tliftt name which we had followed for much of the wav from Bamiyan to Khana* 
bad, is a small town, well kid-out with a recently constructed basaar. Our 
arrival in a private motor-car created a good deal of excitement in the bazaar, 
and when we alighted at the largest i&chaikhmui we were soon surrounded by 
rows oi silent, interested faces. Some coins were produced, including a small 
gold Dlodotns, We sat there for a long time, drinking many cups of tea, until 
our presence and our mission should be noised abroad throughout the town. 

Fortunately, our patience was rewarded, and good Inch led to a discovery 
of eome importance. An old man who had paid little attention to us, and who 
had been just one of the expressionlteis faces in suddenly spoke 

up, saying that he had something that might be of inter^t to us, though he 
could not say what it was. He led us to his house on the outskirts of the town, 
a substantial dwelling in the shape of a caravanserai. In the courtyard stood 
the bases of two Hellenistic columns of Corinthian style. He took us further up 
the street to a pit dug by builders to get earth for making bricks. There, at a 
depth of ten feet, a third colunm-base had just been unearthed (Plate IX, 4), 
This is the first ancient stone work found to the north of the Hindu Kmsh, indeed the 
first Greek structural remidns seen in Central Asia, Only excavation ivill show 
what they are—perhaps the edge oi a temple or forum. These column-bases 
are very similar to the well-known examples at Jandial (Ta-rila). It does not 
of course follow that the columns which they supported a*ere of stone. ^ How¬ 
ever that may be, this lucky find would appear to disprove the conclusion drawm 
from M. Foucher’s unsuccessful excavations at Balkh, namely that the Hellenis¬ 
tic cities of Bactria, like their successors of to-day, were all built of mud and 
sun-dried brick, and had therefore left no trace behind. Some sherds of rather 
nondescript coarse pottery were found at various levels in the builders’ trench, 
and at one point, about six feet below ground-level, the remains of a wall of kiln- 
dried brick could be seen. The sit© is situated less than a mile from the centre 
of the town, about twenty yards to the soutb of the main road which leads in 
a westerly direction towards the river. Excavation may not be easy to arrange, 
for on one side there is a row of houses, and beyond them the main road; on 
the other side ifl a large open space on which a number of nomads had pitched 
their iptris, but which may soon be used for building. 

On the following day we returned to Kunduz to survey an enormous mound 
abont a mile and a half to the north of the town. It was, with the single ex¬ 
ception of Balkh, by far the largest complex of ancient remains that we saw 
in Northern Afghanistan. It is an oval ' castle' with mud walls about two 
miles in circumference, which rise about 100 feet above a moat some 30 yards 
in breadth (No. 11, Hlttstrated L&ndon News, April 22nd, 1&39). There are four 
gateways, and the interior consists of a series of shallow' undulations or ‘ mounds ’ 
well-rounded by the weather, which indicate the remains of mud building. 
These ore aligned along two roads which intersect at the centre, and which 
connect the four gates. The northeastern end of the site is cut ofi by a branch 
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of tbe Elianabad river which now ffow's in a north-westerly direction, in a deep 
channel through the ruina. The email segment cut off hy the river appears to 
have been the fortress. Within the vralls, on the northern aide, there is a tiny 
village. The floor of the ' castle' is littered with pottery (Plate S), Here, too, 
builderfl had apparently been digging for earth, and we were able to creep into a 
number of holes in the ground and examine walls now buried and no doubt re¬ 
peatedly built upon. The fortifications on the top of the enceinte, which ate 
of rough construction, are obviously comparatively modem; they still retain the 
shape of w'atls. But some of the lowesr strata were of quite different eou- 
stmction, of carefully shaped kiln-dtied brick, which was very reminiscent of 
Sassanian building. Borne of the pottery which we collected from these lower 
levels proves to be similar to pre-Islamic Persian types which Itr, Pope’s .survey 
now enables ua to distinguish and even to place in some sort of chronological 
OTtler. In appearance this impressive ruin is very similar to the Parthian 
fortress of Takhtd-Suleiman, which Mr. Pope has recently surveyed on the western 
marches of the Sassanid Empire.’ From Kundux a road, along which we w'ere 
not permitted to travel, runs to the Oxus, Our enquiries elicited the infomiation 
tliat close to where the Kunduz river joins the Oxue (about 30 miles from 
Knnduz), there is a ruined fortre.sa which, though apparently smaller, was de.s- 
cribed to us as of simUar plan. It is ealled Kalat-i-Zal, » name often associa¬ 
ted with pre-Islamic remains. The ruin at Kundu 2 is a site of which nothing 
more can be said at present than that it oSers great promise for excavation. It 
may well prove to be one of those strongholds by which the Sassanid kings 
maintained a shaky hold on the Bactriaii frontlet, and Kalat-i-Zai may perhaps 
have been an outlying post commanding the passage across the Oxu.s. 

There is a third site at Kimduz, a mile and a half north-east of the tow'U, 
which until three yeaia ago might have attracted no more attention than the 
other mounds dotted over the surrounding landscape. During the autumn of 
1036, excavations made for an irrigation canal brought to Liglit a number of 
fragment.^ of rather mutilated stucco figures, which were sent to Kabxil. Tho 
local officials, on the in.structioiis of the tJovemor, dug into the adjoining mound. 
Without finding any more fragments of importance they uncovered three cham¬ 
bers with apses in the mud walls. M. Hackin paid a brief visit to the site a 
few months later, when the countryBide was unfortunabel^v covered with snow, 
and he was easily able to recognise the remains of a Buddhist monastery, no 
doubt one of the ten the existence of which Hiiien Tsiang records in the Kunduz 
region.® M. Hackin has piiblisbed an account of the stucco fragments in a 
pamphlet printed in Kabul.® Chance has here provided what may prove to 
be a find of first-dass importance, for these seven beads arc the first Buddhist 
fculpture to come to light in the regions north of the Hindu Kush. Buddhism, 
of course, reached Bactria from India, and the hitherto nou-exiatent Buddhist 
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Alt ol Bactria was assumet! to be a derivative of Indian models, like that of HaHa 
•or of the Tarim Basin. But these heads from Kunduz are in some vfiiyi more 
Greek ” than any Buddhist sculpture yet found in India, and if some of them 
look more Central Asian than Greek, they are certainly not importatioos from 
India. If M. Hockin is right in dating them as first century B. C. to first century 
A.D., it will follow that the Buddhist art of Bactria was au independent develop¬ 
ment. As the historical prohabllity is that Buddhism reached Bactria very early, 
before the Buddha was personified, in stone or plaster at Gandhara or at Mathura, 
it may follow that the first Buddha image was created iu Bactria and not in 
India. 

Here again is a site that should richly repay excavation. The nionrid 
which covers the monastery is about 70 yards by 80 yards, and it stands upon 
ft low eminence several hundred yards in extent, which rises between 2 and 8 feet 
above the surrounding plain. The whole of this eminence itself may be of 
artificial ori^i, From the shape of the moiiastery mound and the alignment 
of the walls which stand out as low' banks of earth with a thin covering of grass, 
there would appear to be two courtyards stirrounded by cells, and a large lump 
at the northern cud almost certainly represents a .stupa. The three cells which 
have been excavated on the western side contain niches, two of them partly 
covered with plaster and faint traces of decoration. 

Journey into Btuiahhuhun.^We set out from Khanabad on Augitst 22ud, 
having secured the consent of the Governor-Genera] to our travelling into Badakh- 
shan as far as Jtirm, As far as Faizabad (137 miles) a road had just been 
completed, which had come into existence without the assistance of a European 
engineer or even of a steam-roller. There was no petrol at Falzabad, for 
there is not much traffic yet, in fact no more than a lorry once every two or 
three weeks, and we therefore had to take from Khanabad enough petrol for the 
return journey. As we set out in the afternoon, we covered only 54 
miles on the first day, reaching the small village of Farkhar, situated iu the 
valley of that name some 8 miles off the main road, beyond the point where it 
turns north east to cross a ridge of lulls to reach the Kokcha watershed. Thera 
-wa were welcomed b*' the local Governor, who had been warned by telephone 
to expect us, and we camped iu his garden beside an ice-cold stream. We awoke 
in the morning to fiml that we were in full view of the snow-covered suminits 
of the Khwaja Jluhatniuad Range, which tmverses Badakhshan roughly from 
north to south, and which uo European has ever oUmbed. The plain east of 
the Kunduz river, and especially t'he area round Khanabad, is watered by a aeries 
of streams which fiow down the Khwaja Muhammad Range in a westerly direction 
through a series of lateral valleys. They combine to form the Khanabad river, 
itself a tributary of the Kunduz river, which it joins close to its estuary iu the 
Oxus. AU this region has never been surveyed, and these rivers and the contour 
of the mountains have been roughly interpolated on the Survey of India map in 
the draughtsman’s office. To teach Farkhar the road had followed one of these 
vaUeys through a bleak panorama of eroded hiUs, with occasional patches of 
trees and cotton cultivation where the valley opens out. 
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We left Farkhar early or the following morning, and it took ua 12 hours to' 
cover the remaining 62 miles to Faizabad, After crossing the watershed into 
the Kokchn valley, the road left the old caravan route which ran via Baraim to 
Faizabad at Kisiiim. where we had a delightful alfresco meal with the local Gover- 

u through the gorges of the Kokcha, parte of 

which were hitherto impassable even on horseback. It is indeed a formidable 
engineering feat. \\"orkmen had to be anapended in baskets from the almost 
perpendicular cliffs to drill holes for blasting. The men of each village are made 
responsible for completing the section of the road in their district, and above 
FaizaUd, where the road ia now being traced to Jurm, we saw the Governor in 
his shirt sleeves directing his men. The bridges are made of logs covered with 
rubble, and they have to be renewed twice a year, for each seasonal migration 
of the nomads" sheep destroys them beyond repair. We made exhaustive en* 
quines at every village and encampment on this route, but though there were 
nimoure of kafirkahs and other poa.sibIe ancient sites at Rustak, Gumbafc and 
other places in the hills between the Kokcha and the Oxus, we had not permis¬ 
sion to leave the road, and when we got to Faizabad the Governor set his face 
against our exploring these frontier regions. There was nothing of interest 
report on the road itself, although we obtained some interesting data about 
the changes in the seasonal moveniente of the nomads which have been brought 
about by Soviet control of the PAmir pastures. 

■ I 'Pare the guests of the Governor, whose immediate province 

includes Wakhan and stretches up to the Chinese frontier on the Wakhiir Pass 
and we slept in his well-kept garden. Our host had some sad stories to tell 

^ travellers who from time to time had reached Faizabad 

in the behrf that instructions had been given for them to proceed into Wakhan 

telephone conversation 

e Tovemor-General at Khanabad, that we received permission to proceed 

TJlZt .VT. fi-* Englishmen to pa.ss that wav si^ 

Lockhart and Uoodthorpe reached Ishkashim in 1886 

Faizabinl inhabited by Tajiks and a few Uzbegs, lies on the right bank of 

the Kokcha, m a narrow valley through which the Kokcha rushes in a dean 

mth huge bouldeia, uoa- dr>-, hut urhieb a thimdeistorni a-outd easily convert 

heigh . there are a number of caatlea on either side of the vallev, rtieh appear 
to belong to the penod of Murad Beg and Dost Muhammad in ihe irat paTof 
hat fentnty when no many fortifications were built at stmtogic points all over 
^hanwton. The town ifeelf showed nothing of antiqnarian® i„Lret whch 

by the ^p anies of the valley wonW wash away bnildiuga of mud 
Cnptam Mood pnaa«i through Paianbad at the beginning of last rentnrv it wn^ 
toateeiy mart than . rmned hamlet of no importLe. ^ We fld 
com in the batanr (Enthydemu. II); there were, however, a number of ^toet 
ohjeeta of mtereat-brightly-colomed atocldmp of enrioi. weave pec^ar to to 
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looniR of Waklian. fire-arras of every sort and age, and hordes of Chinese and 
Eqssian coins. 

We left FajMbad at dawn on August 20th on our match up the Kokcha to 
Jum. Seven horses had been hired through the good offices of the Governor; 
two of these were for baggage and the rest for ourselves and our military 
escort, it being understood that the three Tajik caravan drivers were to walk. 
But these Badakhshan horses are so sturdy {their fame reached the Chinese Em¬ 
peror at an esriy date) that for long marches two of the driirers would ride on 
top of the baggage on one horse. Tlie first stage was a slow one, for the path 
cnt along the rocky digs was a rough and difficult one. It was often necessary to 
lead the horses over bouldeis. and the river had to be crossed and re^rossed by 
bridges of logs strapped together and suspended high above the torrent. After 
about fifteen miles, the valley broadens out to a width of alnnit a mite, although 
for some way farther upstream the river runs in a trough and cannot be used 
for irrigation. We camped late in the afternoon at a village called Pa-i-Shahr,. 
just beyond the Sagt of th© gorges. 

The w'hole of the north of Afghanistan is frankly marked as “ unsurveyed 
(which does not, of course, mean "unexplored”) on the Survey of India map, 
except where it shows the results of the two boundary commissions, on the west 
and m the High Pamirs, ami in the far eastern comer, which was sighted by the 
theodolite of Lieut, (now Lt.-Col.) Professor Kenneth Mason in 1914. it 
was therefore not surprising to find that the alignment of the Kokcha valley on 
our map was incorrect, and that Faiaabad, for instance, was perhaps 20 miles 
out of position. For this part of the map presumably goes back to Wood’s 
journey, and to the traverses of those remarkable surveyors Pandit Manphul 
who came to Paizabad in 1887, and the Munshi. Faia Bakhsh, who went to Wakhai 
in connection witii Forsytb^s Yarkand expedition in 1870»^ 

The Stlk Jfoutc,—Our chief concern was with ancient geography.* * We 
were on the first stage of the route which goes up Wakha to the headwaters of 
the Oxus and crosses the Pamim to Tashkurghan and the Tarim basin, followed 
by Hiuen Tsmng on his homeward journey, by Marco Polo, and by the Jesuit, 
Benedict Goes, in the .seventeenth century. Sir Aurel Stein, an authority with 
whose YiewB on the historical geography of the Pamirs it seems almost imperti¬ 
nent to differ, has repeatedly stated that this branch of the Silk Route was of 
much less importance than the one w^hich ran from Termez on the Oxu-s up the 


iTt*» icpofti WTW ftummiiwd hf Cflbnel Yule m Ps,mrm *1. jr ^ ... 
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V^ey of the ^Vaksh, through the broad vaUey between the .Uai and the Tram^ 
A\&i, and past Irbstam, the present frontier station, down to Kashgar ^ This 
theory goes back to Yule’s* and Richthofen's* reading of Ptolemy ^ and 
a or securing the wwght of Dr. ITomnann’a authority* it has since been gene 
ra y a<^epted as if it were an historical fact. It is of course true that the Aid 

fW ^v" ^^plorationa have proved 

that thw IS the route which Ptolemy appears to describe, even if we may never 

know the positiou of the ‘'Stone Tower". But to say that Bolemy 

to the Alai valley is one thing; to argue from such premisea that the main 
trade route passed that way for many centuries is quite another. Ptolemys 

sense of ,t H,s formation, obtamed at fourth hand aud apparently from a 
single ^peditmn o merchants, hardly provides a secure foundation for gLerabsa- 
tions about the whole of ancient and medieval trade. 

There «K » number of reasons for thinking that the Wakhan route may have 
been neariy s> important a. the northern route, and in discuining them it murt 

wavT'"^ ‘ ’^n “ ’■“* ^ “ <» 

nsy the silk came to Persia and the Mediterranean; we want to know how in 

the reverse direetien. Buddhism went from India to China, how for 

the pJaato sr iilpture of Hadda got fo Khotan. To begin with, we ean 

aeliide the passea over the Karakoram aa a route along whieb BoddbS civi' 

V“ u “ ““ “■“* Karakorem ^ 

aa n^ in ancient timea, and Fa Hicn'a aeeonnt of the Gilgit road reads like a 

piece of exploration. But mote deciaive thau negative evidence is the fact that 
the archieology of Kashmir is provincial; it is a local derivative from GandhSta 
not an intermediate stage between Gandharan qr Hadda prototvmfti a ^ 
the Buddto art of the Tarim basin. The toufo up the Kiinar s^y ^ „ver 
the easy Baroghil paas to the headwaters of the Oxus, which 8ir glur«l q* ' 
flowed on hfo second Central .tsian expedition,, migirt he .!:,ido^ 

rdr:^e:ri !:'s! r irixr rj™ r 

Z7 b^shtTli'' •" year^^eon;^ 

Tarim ^1“ In-li* »nd the Kabul valley to the 

Tarim basin lay nerosa the Pamire. Now Wakhan was much nearer th/lf 

valleys of Kafimtan, many of which ate still imexolDniH a ^ 

assured us that a geed horseman could ride from Jurm to Kabul, vfo’tCLj ^T" 
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and the Nawsk pass, in thr^ days. There is still much traffic on this route. 
For a caravan coming &om China round the southern rim of the Tarim basin, 
Wakhan is the shortest route from Khotan to Bactria or Tndia. The northern 
oases of the Tarim basin were frequently subject to raids and temporarv occupa¬ 
tion by invaders from the Dtungarian steppe, and again Kashgar was‘natural ty 
and easily occupied by invaders from Ferghana, as it was by the Turks, To 
such genera] historical and geographical considerations we may add the fact that 
m tie seventh c«it»iy Wnkhm vas for > hmo s Chinese administretive distriot. 
But the arcb&ological evidence is of much greater weight. The fruits of Sir 
Aurel Stein^s reconnaissance in the Alai vaUey were some old cultivation terraces, 
a mound or two and the remains of a few .stone buiidinga.i Wakhan on the 
other hand, is known to be full of fortifications, buildings'and caves, which Sir 
Aurel Stem belived to be of Sassanid date, and among which he has also found 
traces of Buddhist worship* *. No site in Wakhan has yet been excavated, 
and m a sense the valley has never been explored. The route through Waklian has 
always followed the southern bank of the Oxus. for the floor of the valley is 
broader there, and the chief settlements mostly Ue on the south (or Afghan) 
side. Sir Aurel Stein and Olufeen® have explored the Russian bank, but no 
record exists of any traveller who has been on the Afghan side of lower Wakhan 

since Wood made his famous journey to the sources of the Oxus in midwinter 
exactly a hundred years ago^. 

Thorough excavation of some of the ancient sites in Vrakhan must be per¬ 
haps the most importaut single item on any agenda of amha^ological work in 
Central Asia, and tlicre ia every hope that t!ie progressive and libera] spirit which 
^ates the present Afghan Government wiU allow it to be done. On oor 
journey up the Kokcha, we made a discovery which strengthened the convic¬ 
tion that the Wakhan was an extremely important route. 

Ancient Remaim at Babmak.^On leaving the hamlet with the siguificant 
name of Pa-i-Shahr (“foot of the toivn ”), where we had camped after the first 
day’s march from Faixabad, we came across remains of undressed stone, strewn 
along the valley for a distance of about two miles. It was not always easy 
to trace the exact extent of the ancient site, and only here and there, chieiay in 
the entrances to the side valleys, was it possible to make out the plan of the 
buildings with any certainty (No. 6. lllmtrated London, Nem, April 22nd. 1939)! 
For the stones had frequently been cleared away and built into walls supporting 
recent,terraced cultivation, and occasionally they had been piletl up to make 
sheep enclosures. But there can be no doubt that this is the site of a large 
city, almost certainly that of the ancient capital o£ Badakhshan, Judging from 
a map, it lies exactly where one would expect to find it. * 
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Just beyond the end of these remains the valley opens out into a fertile 
plain, tnanfrul^ m shape and some 6 miles by 4 miles at its greatest extent 
Plate XL 6). Here the Kokchs receives two affiuents, the Wanluf, from 
the south-east, which the route to Wakhan follows as far as Zebak. and another 
from the east. The village hidden by luxurious fruit trees on the farther ed-m 
of the ptmn, at the entrance to the VVarduj valley, is called Eaharak, a name lo2g 
a^ciated iv.th the ancient capital. “ Khairabail placed at this point on oi^ 
modem maps, which attribute to it a poet office, has disappeared, both aa a place 

the traveUer coming from the east might feel that he had at last emerged from 
the Tsuugling mountains, are two mounds of mughly hewn stone-s, which have 
the appearance of wrecked stupas. They aie known locally as kafirkui^ al- 

sarv t tt Tr "" 

W iraportance to this name. The plain of Baharak itself would 

tllL " r »>«ve been 

rlaW r commands the route leading from 

^y be thought the importance of that route, to which reference has Already 
b^n made. Holdich discussed the position of Jdrisi’s -‘city of Badakhsban” 
^some length and finally came to the conclusion that it was more likely to have 
Wn Jurm than Faizabad. Neither of these places could have suL^ I 
arge population, for they are .situateil on narrow rocky shelves, betTen the 

m-er ^nmg in a gorge and the steep sides of the valley, and com would alVo 
have had to have been brought from a distance. 

Breaking camp at !*a-i-Sbahr very early, we spent the morning in examininc 
e scattered rums and proceeding slowly to the village of Baharak wheT^ 
camp^ m an apple orchard. A derelict pavilion, with a veranda a;d 
(wood, coated with plaster) with lotus capitals, stood amou^ the trees It 
^id to have belonged to a general who ilied thirty-five veara ago AnDmarh' 

Ba ^ajc. « h.,i dia^a, gHmpsaa .he Pami. 

valley to the eat., .„rf ef the Hiadu Kaah ep the Wanlm VaOet L th. .a 
.a. Cldttal aceotdiep ,e eatavae dtiL, „„ ^ 

a the Dcrah pass, and Ishkashmi, at the entnmee to Wakhan m,W r 
Bnharak has aU the £.„,ona frnita ot Badakhahan and Ind^ T “• 

a haB'z:;"" ;t zizt t :/t t 

^d the vaUey natrowa and the stream can he created by ‘i r.°ck.t^b^‘ 
boon after Mgaimng the Kokcha, this river is crossed and 'the ,1,1^ 

Jurm ,s a large cams m a rather empty, dusty vnbey. T he honsT!:! 

(Idriri («J. j^abptj. 1, pp. 4T4.7S,. Il,„ Jn-oH of ih. c™/™, i„iu. 
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g»ri™, wat.r«l by triokl« from tk. onoo-, of the Khwoja Muhammad 

(T u *■-' o' tl>« 

or the valiej. The bazaar m small, and proidded nothing more intereating 
than a few Saasanian coinsa ^ 

Return to Khmi^.^Mter a day’s stay at Junn, we rode back to Faizabad 
by tbe way we had come, having abandoned a plan to take the alternative route 
via Daraim, oxnng to the amount of snow said to be on the pass above Jum, 
a saddle of the Kwaja Muhammad, which caused anxiety to our escort. We 
t e march from Baharak to Faizabad in one tong stage. Although we found 
no remams of mtemst except at Baharak, those days we spent riding through 
t e uplands of Ba^lakhsban, close under the Roof of the World, with distant 
views of glimmering white summits, were among the pleasantest of our travels 
m Afghamstan. It was unfortunate that we .Ud not have p;rmission to leave 
^e mam r^te, part of which, %vhere it winds along tlie Kokcha below Faizabad 
do^ not follow jm ancient highway. A thorough archaeological exploration of 
northern Badakhshan, the hilly triangle between the Kokcha and the Oxus, and 
of the Anjuman south of Jurm, should produce interesting results. Although 
t^re has r^^ently been some distinguished work done on .irab geography of tL 
Oxus basm.t it is strange to think how Uttle, if at all, our knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence and location of ancient sites has advanced since, by the study of place uanies 
and by usmg reports now lost or buried in the archives in BelW, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son collected so much information for his ' Monograph on the Oxus.’^ 

We spent a further ilay at Faizabiui, before taking leave of our kind host, 
the Governor, who, by readily placing his knowledge of the country at our dis¬ 
mal, ^ weH as m otlier ways, had done so much to assist our enquiries. On 

r“r» f ^ Khanahad. covering the 137 miles in seven 

and a half hours. Shiva Lake, above Faizabad, was said to be already frozen 
and nomads were on the move, streaming down the valleys to lower pastures on 
^e pains. The heat of the Oxus plain was now less oppressive. We spent 
more days m Khanabad, in the hope that, as our purpose was now fam^ar 

to almost everyone m the bazaar, some useful information about ancient sites 
migbt reach us. 

nert objective was Tsahkmshsn. Passing tbroagb 
Kunduz, « iound that on. Mends th. builden. h«i no, brongh, anything mL 
to light nbk we had been away. .\fte, our car bad been ferried across the 
KnndM nver, most ot our way lay across empty steppe and flat desert which 
stoetebed to the Oins. vast tracks of sand and scrub, now uninhabited, but which 
show ttaces of aueieut irrigation. Prom a ridge of sandy hills which the road 
cr««d at an nltitude of about 1.000 feet above the plain, we had a distant view 
o t e XUS, here about eight miles distant, with the mountains of Russian 
Turkistan which flank the Iron Gates m bold silhouette beyond. 
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readied Taslikurghaa, miles £rom Kliambad, after dark, and lodged 
m the garden of a palace of Abdunaiiman, usually used as a rest-house, but which 
had been transformed into a cholera quarantine station for passengers on the 
road to Mazar-i-Sharif. An Afghan doctor ivith a staff of aasistonts was hard 
at work inoculatmg the villagers by tooring a ^dde area, 

fnmrn ■T!^ Tashkurghan, a large town nestling under the rocker 

fwthills of the Hmdu Kush wboh have here been erode<i into fantastic shaped. 
It IS here that the junetion of the road from Khanabad meets the grr^t north 
road Kabul to Ma.ar-i* Sharif, which emerges from the mountains through 

a long defile having the appearance of a deft in the rock. The -suburbs of the 
wn are well watered by a stream from the hills, which, being absorbed bv 
rngation systems m the immediate vicinity of the town, is soon lost in the desert 

ofZ Vrf I K TT "^rthern Hank 

e Hindu Kush, only the Kunduz river reaches the Oxus, Four or five miles 

^LTh 7"^ -^^tivation patches come to an end, and a belt of desert 
^etches as fer as the Oxus. It was at Tashkurghan that M, Hackin. on his 
wav to join M. Voucher at Baikh fifteen years ago. had purchased in the bazaar 
a numW of very small terra-cotta figunW, wliich were said to come from 
bhahr-i^Baiinn a site some distance out in the desert. Accordingly, we decided 
com le azaar, a very large coveted emporium, udtb some care. We found 

irrpiir^' r r 

«.),■ 1 *1 ^ ** ol Greek and Kushan cobs, amonir 

y™y-o<« i>»t nUquitou. king, predominated 
The „£ ,e n.edi„val town of Khnlm cover a large area in the demrt about 

M r ■ ' «■* «" oncuraion on horeeback 

the comp^ of mound, knoen as Shahr-i-Banira (No. 7, /Huslraiat 

A«m. April 22nd, 1«39). from which most of the seal, ami voina in the baiaar 
were Mid to come, an arduous day’, ride of over 25 miles in the desert Al- 
jough the moniida had been washed flat bv the weather, they showed traces 
of mud walls and were eovered irith Islamie pottery of various types; a detailed 
description is howeve,. nimseessary, for M. Carl, of the French Delegation begM 
eicavaoous tlmre on instructions from M. Hsckin, a few weeks after our visit 

an reacheti Masar-i-Sharif, the capita] of Afghan Turkistan 

^n^es west of Teshknighan, on September 7tb. It is a modern town which 

TimiSr “ AIgbam-stan. a noble building of the 

Timiml epoch. The rooms in the bnflding of the muiucipaUty Uve been 

Rioted to a miimum The collection includes a large number of coin.,. onTof 
from Si^^T ' ^7''r "”"“*^‘7- »““U pli^tcr heads said to come 

tala fi ;■ gods 

unian S^s and ammal types similar to those of oar coUection The Qoy’ 

ernor of Afghan Turkistan received ns with grent cordiaUty, and apLred wa^ J 

Z l^ T *'■' ““‘A-west, in unit 

wheiT f “ "''"““•*‘8 ’’“ll'T* to the south of that place 

canmgs wbmh „e traveUer has since seen. tVe reached Sar-i-PulT^rout ^ - 
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-cident, but, owing to circuinstances hevond our control an-l tliat of the local 
authorities, we had no opportunity of attempting to solve this problem, and 
were forced to return by easy stages to Balkh, 

The Rnim of B»fM.-^Balkh is a uildemess of mud walls of imcertain U'^e 
■eleven miles to the west of Maj-ar-i-Sharif (Plate IX. 1 ; Nos « and 8, Uhielr^ 
London Nows, April 22nd. 1939), Our thoughts, as we arrived thero, were with 
and SIme. Foucher. who came to Balkh from Kabul immediately after the 
French Government had secured the concession for archieological work in 4f.rha- 
mstan. The jonmey which we had made by motor car took them nmny 
weeks on horseback, and they liveil there for eighteen mouths in an extremely 
maknous climate, alone in a eoimtry as yet unaccustomed to the presence 
of foreigners. If tfieir efforts were not crmvncd isdtli success, such a tremendous 
imdert^ldng so gallantly carried through has placed Jf. and 31me. Foucherk 
labours m the front rank of Central iVsian exploration, JI. Foucher found that 
the stupa, 200 feet iiigh, described with such a wealth of detail by Hiuen T-iiang 
had become simply a huge cake of mud (xNo. 2, Plate facing P. 389, Ckog! 
Journal, 939, 1939). The walls of Balkh are seven miles in circumference, and it 
is idle to haxard an opinion as to whether, if Foucher had dug deeper, or at 
some other spot, in that great area covered by walls, mounds and rubbish heaps, 
he might not iiave found something mote substantial under the mud of successive 
ages. Greek coins are certainly numerous in the ba 2 aara of Balkh, and indeed 
unto six or seven years ago, when the Afghan Government introduced its ftrst 
paper currencyj they were often cofniuon tender* 

Andean Site^ on the Plnin West of the return journev from 

Sar^i-Pul, between Shibarghan and Balkh, a stretch of 75 miles, we spent several 
days in examining and plotting on the map a very large number of mounds (Plate IX 
3). Progress was alow, for we often set out for mounds on the horizon which proved 
to be several miles away from the road. Stamling on the top of one mound 
It was sometimes possible to see as many as a dozen others scattered over the 
Wide liorizo^. From about a tenth of thciie sites we wem able to brine back 
<u> asortment o£ pottojr tjrpra (Plate X. l). Moat of these aherda a« varianta 
of the slip-pamted ware, usually described as Transosianiaii, ninth and tenth cen. 
tunes, and of the splaah^glazcd wares caUed early Islamic, but which cannot easily be 
classified m detail or arranged in chronological order. Chronological argument is 
often defeated, not, as m India, by the conser\’atisni of the potter, but by the 
inadefiuacy of our knowledge and of comparative material such as could only come 
from the excavation of a large number of sites in Iran and in the Oxus regions 
The mounds are mostly found in groups, for the larger tumuli usually have 
a number of smaller dependencies. Surface finds of pottery were naturaUy 
nchw on those mounds which have steep rides, where any shower of rain might 
easily wash away a layer of earth, rather than on the mounds which were already 
weU-round^ by the weather. By relating the topographical data to the pottery 
we hope that we have been able to decide wWch mounds or t^’pes of mound have' 
the semblance of antiquity and would therefore warrant excavation. The fre^ 
.^nent existence of moats suggests that many of them were used for medieval 
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or mofe recent fortification. But Bomewhere underneath some of tliese shape¬ 
less rmiis, many of which are the mud of which Jater cities were built, there 
must be Greek structural remains of stone, at least column bases such as we 
found at Kunduz. Ohaug K'ien (128 E.C.) found Bactria to he a land of walled 
towns, and in Ferghana, the Greek occupation of which was until recentlv in 
doubt, he «p«lM of -■ Wlj- 70 The diffieuJty » rteco to begin looking for 
tbeni. Classical writers only supply u-ith certainty two names of cities in 
Bactna and two in Sogdiana, and a Sanskrit source perhaps adds a fifth; of 
t ew five the position of two is uncertain,* and only Batkh lies within the boim- 
danes of modem Afghanistan. Dr. Tarn may be right in saying that most of 
the towns seen by the Chinese were military colonies or large villages waUed with 
mud But excavation at Kunduz, or at least one of the sites noted below, mav 

possibly show what a Bactrian town of which there is no mention in Classical 
writers was like. 

If is impossible to give here more than a summary list of the moat interest- 
mg of the sites which we examined on the plain we.st of Balkh. Distances refer 
o mileages on the road from Shibargban via Atcha to Balkh, proceeding east. 
Index letters are those we used for identification of the .site and its potterv> 

, Shibarghan, about 250 yards north of the road, a'circuiar 

castle similar to that at Kunduz, but smaller. Halls one mile in circumfer. 
cnce, 35 feet high outside and 25 feet inside. The interior shows a marked absence 
of small mounds and undulations such as cover the floor of the ' castle' at Kunduz. 
*o vegetation on the ramparts, though signs of cultivation in the interior. A 
*”**1*^* I>ut no early painted pottery on the surface. 

TV V n Shibargban, immediately to the south of the road (Plate 

lA. 3). Complex of mounds and ruined mud walls sarrotmded by debris called 
lureghli. A square mound with the appearance of fortress is aurroundwl hv a 
ditch and an outer wall. The ‘ forties ' has steep, flat sides, 40 feet high and it 
measures 300 yards each way. The top is not flat, but consists of a series of 
dents and moimds On the south .ride, remote from the road, b an area covered 
with mud walls wbch appear to be of comparatively recent date. The steep 
sides of the mam mound fortreas were covered with shenb of all tvpes con¬ 
taining a high proportion of the eariy-Jslamic slip-painted wares. ’ 

MG 7 miles from Akcha (proceeding towards Balkli), one mile north of 
the read, a lion-shaped mound 60 feet high, well rounded by the weather Two 
or three smaller mounds within 100 yards. No pottery. 200 yards to the north- 

T \ “ .m ““ extensive system of ancient irrigation channels now 

dried up (Plate fX. 2). 

MK/K. 13 mil« from Akclm, 300 rai* to south of the road t-.-.- 
mount^ shaped mound, 30 yards xso yards, 50 fast high. Sunounding 
It a shallow .^t and an outer wall 3 tet high. Hound the mound, outeidf 
the moat, unriiUotmas suggesting coll apsed buildings. On the top only eoarse 

if' flf ti» Shi.ki nf Cb-in '• [J. j**,, Ofitni. 3oc. J" f ifliTi hd 7^ - 

in -rkrt.. <'T1« in «hI L«lLh " ft. im aosi 

a- so. eoa.. so™, o. va«. „a miS a„ ..sa. too... .. o.. 
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f^tterjr and some common modern types. On the lower levels of the steep 
Sides a distinct stratum of early Islamic pottery {siip-pamted with one or two 

sjilash-glazed specimens) and also a few fragments which are poesiblr Sassamd 
types. 

ML. 15 miles from Akcha, 250 yards south of the road. Rectangular 
rmmnd 40 yardsx50 yards, 50 feet high. Top covered with a series of bumps 
(J0)20 feet high), A number of smal! subaidiaiy mounds and low iiudillations 
covering a considerable area round three sides of the base. Painted pottery of 

moat tyj>es found all over the central mound, though not on the amall adjaoent 
moimda, 

MK. 21 miles from Akcha, immediately to the soutli of the roml. Extent 
rive area of niiua, (houses, mud walls and an arch), .stretching half a mile in 
each direction. They surround a mound 300 yardsx300 yards, SO feet high, 
with very steep sides, surrounded by a moat. Undulations on the top show 
the remains of (comparatively recent?) buildings, and here and there a piece 
of waU, built of very small mud bricks, still stands. A great deal of coarse pottery 
on the top of the mound, but none of the glaxed types which can with certainty 
be placed among the early varieties. Some pieces of plaster (9''x6* *) and potter’s 

clay found on the top. Half way down the steep sides large quantities of slip- 
painted ware. 

-MP/P. 26 miles from Akcha, one mile to the south of the road, a large rectari- 
gular mound 100 yawls X 50 yards. 50 feet high, with flat top and steep sides well 
broken and worn by rain. The base ia Biirrounded by a ridge, ten feet higli. 
No moat and no adjacent tumuli. A great deal of coarse pottery, anrl a few 
fragments of sbp-patiited ware found on the sides near the top. 

Anci^m nmr Balkh.—A number of nystems of ancient 

irrigation canals (Plate IX, 2) can be traced cm the plain, a detailed survey of which 
would be a nec:csisary adjunct to any programme of systematic ex(’avation in 
Bactria. What may be called the dauisical view elaborated by Holdich* is that 
these canals wen* feil by tlie Uxiw. But this is contradicted bv |driri« who 
says tliat the Uxus wa.s not used at all for irrigation until it remihed a plm;e cer. 
tainly situated below the modern Riisso-iUghan Imnler. Idrisi was merely re¬ 
peating what [hu Haukei .saifl in the tenth century.^ It is difticult to Ijelievr 
that the Greeks were more enterprising in this respw’t than the Turks and Arabs 
were before Genghis Khan left his mark on the civiliaition of Biu/tria. .,r that, 
if they were, the Arabs would not Iiave known of fiurh an ancient irrigation 
scheme and turned their knowledge to some account. There is, on the contrary, 
some evidence that the Balkh river once reached the Gxus, but an explaimtioii 
of the deariecatiou of Bactria must, be left tn climatologists. or to those geogra¬ 
phers who are familiar with the hydrography of the Hindu Kush. 

We left Mazar-i-Sharif on fieptember 22iid. and motored the four hundred 
miles to Kabul m two daya, for news of the European crisis reached us at 


• Ed* ^mahwi^ I* pi, 476. 

• Ed* Oumkj, p, 23 a. 
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Pnl-i-Kunm, where we spent the night with b German engineer and his wife engaged 
in constmoting a hydro-electne scheme for Siemens. We were again the grateful 
guests of Sir Kerr and Lady hraser-Tyt!er for a few days, before lecroesing the 
Khyber with the Afghan maih On October 3rd we reached ouj base-camp in 
Peshaw'atj the C* M. Bfisaion Hospital ^ vvhere^ at the beginning of June, 
Dr* and Mrs. Macpheraon bad generously added a party of archsologista to their 
large fanuly* There we met the two members of our expedition who had juat 
completed their work in Swat. We had travelled over two thousand miles in 
a stem but fascmating country. No one who has traveUed in those wind-eroded 
valleys and felt the dust of history under lus feet can leave jUghanistan without 
longing to return^ 
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LIST OF PRINCIPAL SCULPTURES AND OTHER OBJECTS FROM 

SITES IN SWAT. 

{ Tha nMtCfU of the icnlptimea^ uoIm* otherwise sUled. b tftlcnn lebiat. The dbeetioq* “L”e«il*‘R"iat3w dwip- 

tloda iT^fer lUwgLjri to ptopfrr Rigtlt.] 

KANJAR KOTE. 

Objects found in debris of mais stota coitettasd, 

Harmik^ of a imall 7' sqtiare j on ench face^ Buddha seated b^twe&n two staodiiig 

figures. 

24+ Barmikd of a smatl stapa^ jMjoaro j oti each facep Buddha seated belirecii two ataudjng 
figures. 

25. Hurniika of a small etfipa^ square * on the four fac^j flceuea representing the birth of 

Buddha, renunciation^ first sermon (t), and woiahip of the irimffui s)'D!Lbol held aloft by 
a kneelmg figure. 

26, Cbnuce, 14 square, &iiniLoiintmg the harmika of a amoll stflpa, tbree-tiered, the border of 

each tier decorated with lomige or ecioll pattema. 

525, Part of a firie^e, 7 xSj;^ .i Two scenes divided by a framed pilaster, L+ the funeral pyie, 
R, distribution of the relics. 

29. Part of a frieze, 9| Kneeling znan, and behind him five standitig men, one leaning 

on a staff, 

30, Part of a frieze, 9^x4^, Seated Buddha between two standing figures, divided hy a framed 

pdaater from part of a similaT scene. 

of a fneze, 14J X&J ^ divided horizontally [nto two panels bv a band of [inbricate 
ornament. Above, continuous frieze of standing figures. Below, two scenes divided 
by framed pilaster. L, Wrestling and archery contests of the Boddhiaattva. R, his 
wedding. The betrothed, with right hands joined, circimiambuiate the tiro, whioh is 
tended by a man seated R+ Bach side of the fire stands a water put. each 

of the betrothed stands a man playing a double pipe, 

3B, Head of Buddha, 5* highp Lime eompodtion. Wavy hair, 

36. Head of Buddha, high. Lime composition. Wavy hair. 

S7i Read of lion, 5 high. Lime compositioii, with faint traces of pigment, 

GUMBAT. 

Objects found in debris bound thm srupA. 

49. Hcrmiid of a small stupa p 12' square. On the four faces, scenes ropreieiitiag the birth 
of Buddha, the renunciation, invitation to preach (?), and monks womhipping the frimna 
symbol held aloft by a imIc figure kneeling on a plinth. Broken in tivo pieces, 

60, Fragment of the harmikd of a small atfipa, originally Il|" square. On the remaining face, 

Buddha aeated between two irtnnding figutea. 

61. Put of a friejee^ 17 x6l • Mob in toga^Iike dfiss. boibo eanying ehields, grouped in pain 

between piiastcrs. (Plate Ui, 1). 

60. Put of the same, ZOj'xSi', 

67, Part of a aimiJar friesje, ao'xS'. One of the spaces between pilasters is occupied by two 
loDg-tailed biida perched on a bowl. 

66. Fart of a eimilu fiiese, l^'x3'. 
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57. P&rt of a frieze, 25'x^S|'. of homM figuree nltcmAting with atuuted pihutoio. 

Broken to 2 piecoA, 

68. Port of a flunilar frieze, 

79. Part of a frieze, 15*x4|*, Buetta of hunoan figures fraiued in oAsAyo arches, a rosetto 
between each pair of arches, anri the whole surmounted by stepped pyramidal oroa* 
roent. 

69. Part of a frieze, Buddha seated in m\drd beneath IndJun fig-tree^ 

between two knediivg £gure«, both with nimbuBp in princely drean; the acenc flanks 
by framed piUwtera. 

55e Part of a frieze, lOJ'^xTJ'. Fonr Ending meiip in toga-like dif^. Upper part of one 
niaTi and the heads of the* other three de&ced+ 

77, Comer of a cornice, lO'XSl^ Bracket pilasters altcmating with birdfi with spread wings^ 
At the corner^ a winged Hon, 

S35» Comer of a similar cornice^ 

62. Fragmente of u cornice, 20|'x6'. Acanthus leaves alternating with humun and other 
fignros—women holding howls, and birds perched on a bowl. (Plato III, 3). 

76. Comer of a niche (t), 7'x4*. Above the lintd of a niche (f) surmounted by bead and 
reel moulding, a winged enpid, leaning outward to the comer, and the busts of two women, 
holding clubs (?) and of a third figure apparently with a moonahaped nimbus. (Plate 
ni, 4). 

66. Part of a cornice, lO'XSt', Two cupids fioating, each with a long scarf trailing over 

the right shoulder. The second one carries in both hands a bunch of diaperv (!) (Plate 
III, 3). . w c 

336. Part of a comtec, 15'x2j', Two cupids floating, the first currying a bunch of drapery (I) 
in both hands, the second with legs crossed carries a sinailaT object in R hand and has 
h bam] on hip, 

64, Part of a cornice, 10'X2|*. From L to R e-potalJed flower, winged gukrAo with 
right arm raised, bird in profile perched on tha Imse of a bowl tamed on its side, 
8-petaIIed flower. * 

76. Part of a cornice. 14 J* long. Five brackets (one broken) formed of the upper parts of 
human figures pla 3 ‘ing musical instruments, 

53, Part of a frieze, IS'xfil', Buddha seated in dAyaso mudfS on a throne beneath 

fig-tree; on either side of him, a seated and a standing monk. At each end of this scene, 
a framed male figure standing under a tree, R, part of a second scene; two seated 
figures, with nimbiu, in princely dress. 

6^*. Fracment of a fHeze, lOJ* long. Top part of a scene: Buddha seated under Indian fig- 
tree, surrounded by hermits in attitudes of adoration. 

70. Part of a firieze. ll'x4J'- Maya*s dream. The elephant entem her right side as she 
lies on a couch in an arcade, whose tiled roof is supported on Indo-Corinthian columns. 
At each end of the arcade stands a woman armed with a spear. 

69. Part of a frieze. l3'X5i*. The Boddhisattva's first bath. He stands between India and 
Brahma who pour water over him from lotas. 

78. Part of a frieze, Fragments of two scenes divided by a framed pilaster, 

a fcrtifiwl tower (1). R. Asita casts the Buddha's horoscope. 

68. Part of a frieze, ll'Xfii'. Parts of two scenes, divided by a framed pilaster. L the 
return from the Lumbim garden (!). Maya seated full face, with the baby on her lap. 
ro a litter j on each side, a male figure, with nimbus, with one band eupporting the litter. 
R, (eeparated by a framed pilaster) a figure walking L, holding a pot in both hands. 
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72. Part of a fiiesA, IS* x 8J', divided hori«oatBUj into two paoek by a band of imbmate oma* 

ment. Above, a contutoona fiieeo: Buddha aoated in Buropean fashion, and again in 
profile, announded by hermits. Below, three scenes divided by framed pileatent. L, 
the archery oonteat, Ct^ntre, Devodatta kilting the elephant. R, (broken) the elephant 
dragged through the city (t). 

?1. Part of a frieze, Ifi'xSJ', divided horizontally into two panels by a band of Imbricate 
ornament. Above, a continuous frieze: Buddha sealed in proillo, and agaip » con- 
verse with a hermit seated before his hut, and other figures. Below, two soenea divided 
by a framed pilaster. L, the archciy oonteet, on horseback. R, the elephant killed 
by Beii-adatta and dragged acroBs the city. (Plate V, 1.) 

73. Part of a frieze, 32'XlO*, broken ami defBced { divided horizontally into three panels by 

two bands of imbricate ornament. Above, continuous frieze of human figures with 
trees at intervaK 1. to li, two figures at a fire altar (1): Buddha seated, suttoimded 
by an aureole, with wombippere: a hermit seated in front of bis hut. Centre 
undulating garland of pipnl leaves. Below, scenes divided by framet) pilaster*: L and 
Centre, too broken for identifieation. R, Birth of Bmldlia. 
fil. Part of a frieze, llj'xfii', niuch defaced. Three men carr)Hng large sbielde. 

80. Bodhisattva, 9|' hifdi, seated in JAydiwi mudm (Plate VII, 1.) 

82. Bodhisattva, 7f* hJgli, seated in dAydna fniufrd, much defaced. 

63. Head of Dnddha, T* high. 

65. Head of Bodhisattava, 4^' high. 

87, Read of Bodhisattva, 3}' high. 

88, Hand of Buddha in abhaffa mudrS, 4' long. 

89, Hand of Buddha in o5Aa^ mudra, 4* long. 

39. Hand of Buddha in ahAayo niiKffnd, 6' long. 

40. Head of Buddha, 2J' high. Lime comporitiou. Hair indicated by irregular dints; eyes 

large and wide open ; very coarsely modelled. The nimbus beam traces of pigment. 

91. Fragment of a pilaster capital, fij' high, Lime compodtioii. HeadlcM seated Biuldha and 
ACftnthtm foliage. 

41. Bel], 7J' long. An iron cylinder, the lower part of one side of which U broken. Part of 

the clapper was found attached by rust to a knob in the centre of the top eud of the 

(^lindor. .4n S-shaped hook passes through a ring on the outside of the top of the 
cylinder. (Plate MIJ, 3.) 

AMLUK. 

ObJKCTS FOtJKD IK THK DEBEIS ROUKU STCpSS A AND B. 

loa. Seated Buddha (headless), 5^' high ; with right hand in ohAim mndm and left in the lap. 

Behind his left shoulder a monk appears, and on the plinth are the upper parts of throe 

seated back view, one being a monk. 

1(K3. Head of Buddha, 4|' high. Wavy hair. 

104. Part of a cornice, O'*. Floating cupid, legs croeiml, with loiu doth, holding a sciuf in twth 
hands. 

106. Part of a friezo, 6' high. Two birda perched on the leafy roof of a hut. 

106. Seated Bodhisattva (headless), 13 high. Right hand in afiAoya mtnfni, lefo cacTjeti flask, 

liuch defaced, 

107. Seated Buddha, 27 high. Hands in dhamacot^nt niudfo, lego drawn up showing up* 

lunicd soles. Has wavy hair, and moustache lightly indicated. The right auouldw 
is bare. Left knee and right arm broken, otherwise in good repair. (Plate IV, 2.) 
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106. Buddlia. 6J* high. Right IiAod in aitha^ imidra^ hand graapA the corner of 

hu tube. Wavy hair. Kobe covets both ebonldera. (Piste VIT, 3). 

109. Fsit of a frieze, 8^ High. Two figures fnnn unidentified ecens. 

110. Panel, with firsgmento of otheis above and below, 12 high; standing Buddha, in iMatja 

taifdfd. between two figures, one in monastic and one in princely dresa. with bands clasped 
in adoration. High relief. Two of the figures headless and the third defaced. 

111. Part of a fneae, 9^* long. Male and fenLale figures under dv^ya archea, separated by 

' Jndo-Pendan * pilaster. 

112. Part of a frieze, 13' long, divided horizontally into two panels by a band of heart-shaped 

ornament. Above, standing figures framed in chaitya oarches. Below, undulating pipat- 
leaf garland. 

113. Plinth, 71* high, of standing Buddha figure, broken off at the ankles. The front carved 

with two standing monks worshipping Buddha’s alms bowl, placed on a throne beneath 
^ a canopy. At each comer, a pilaster. 

114. Foin- fragments of a frieze, the largest being 18'x 16', bordered above by a band of imbri¬ 

cate omninent, and below by undulating vine leaf garland. From L to tt, (tamed 
IndO’PcruiaD pUaster with yaJisht on the shaft |i Buddha beneath the pipal tree su^ 
rounded by monks and other figures: Buddha lieneath the Indian fig-tree surroanded 
by worshippeis in lay dress. (Plate IT, 3.^ 

125. Head of Buddha, 2J* high, from a frieze. 

168. Head of Buddha, 8J* high. (Plate r\^ l.J 

160. Pragmeat, 16* long, of a scene showing the distribution of Buddha’s relics. A fire altar 

standing in front of a draped couch. 

CmHABARA. 

Objects fbom trekches os opbee tersace. 

161. Head of Buddha, 5* high, wavy hair. 

163. Figure of kneeling yakfha, 3^' high, from a frieze. 

167, Fragment of relief, 14J*x4|', from the riser of a step (I); onduiatiug vine scroll framing 

head and shoulders of two women, each holding a bowl, and between them a bird with 
wings spread, perched on a bowl. 

168. Part of tbe round base of a aiitall stilpa, I3i'x+'- Panels showing the seated Buddha, 

flanked by adoring figures, the panels separated by framed pilasters, and surmounted by 
tDodiUion comioe. 
na, A fiimikr friigmcnt, 12'x5^ 

169* Faj]elp 30 from the riser of ^ step. An imdubting unbrjeate gartaEul carried bv 

biunaa 6gures, with others framed hi tbe [pope* 

170, A aimilar panel, 30'X6i'. Each of the two central figures has one leg advanced and 
raised, with the foot re«tipg on top of a bowl, (Plate VH, 3.) 

17 Is Fragment^ * fiiriailiir panel. 

173. Plinth, 5'x7% of standing Bcddha figure, which le broken off at the aaldoe. On the Ehint 
a attpa fiankod by two kneeling monka, 

175. Three fragments, the largest S'xli*, from the head of a large Buddha in terra-cotta. 

Objucts fbom trench m the uoTrEa teerace* 

176. I^p, 3' square, inscribed in Khatoehthi characters round the rim. The inscription 

rune: 

Scfponti oiudisami (1 ga dd) agimh {a go stf ?}. 
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177* CifBular lamp, diam. Termcofeta, 

l&L Part of oylindrical far, diani. i% with hole bored in the lower end. Iron* 

NAWAGAL 

Onjacra fbom ahea of wafn Stuta* 

117. Fragment of a 9*x8\ depicsting probably a priiiioe earning home a share of Bnddha^e 

dktri bated relica. Man riding on a camel liolding a caakct (?) before kim in both 
haoda. L of the camel stande a Kotdier with akirt of mail holding a spear. Between 
the rider and the camcre neck appear the head and shoulders of a third mau. The 
heads of all three figtires alioed off, and the whole much defaced. 

118. Fragment of a frieze^ 8|"xl3'', Part of IHjiQfikam eoone^ 

119. Btiddba, 15*" high, (headleas) seated in rf/iydf^r on a plain throne rdaed on a plintln 

On the plinth to R. of the throne are the feet of a standing hgnre* 

3.^^ Fragment of a frie^, ll'xll'j much battered^ Four three-quarter length iguies, in prill- 
oely dress, in attitudes of adoration* 

Objects fbom abba or shall StCpas. 

130-2. Three fragments of a fiieKe, 13*, 13|% and 9*X3|*; men with apeam ami bow-and-aiTow 
bunting boars and lions. 

123. Head of Buddha or Bodhisattva, 7' high, with moustache and wavy hair* The u^flavrAa 
encircled by a fillet vrith a rosette in front* 


ABARCHINAR. 

Objects found in debbcs sound stCfa 

137* Head of Buddha, 8' high, wavy hair. Nimbus and right side of faca broken* 

138. Bodhisattva, 22* high. Broad, squat body and broad face. Seated with upturned aolea 

of the feet ahowing^ right hand in left carrying flask. The hair done in tight 

curia and gathered in a double loop on top of the head. The nimbus has a border of 
flame ornament. Both hands and the lower part of the body sliced, otherwise in good 
repair. (Plate V, i,) 

139. Head of Bodhisattva, high. Ornament m the centre of the headdress in the form of a 

lion^a bead* (Plate V, 2.) 

140. Part of a pilaster capital, 18* long. In the centre of the capital Buddha seated in dkydim 

mudra amid acanthus foliage. 

141. Part of a pilaster capital, 18' long, in the centre of the capital Surj'u (?) standing with 

right hand upraised in a fotar-horRcd chariot, flanked by two charioteers. (Plate VTI* 4*) 
142* Fragment, 9* xU*, probably from a scene Hhowing the birth of Buddha. L, atm of Maya 
grasping the bough* To her right is the head of Tndra (?), Bn<l behind him the head of 
a man iu princely dicM, biting bis fingers. Above^ a floating scarf and a drum. High 
relief, 

144. Fragment^ 9j*x7% perhaps from the same scoue os No. 142. Standing male and female 
figure, lookiug L. The man has roimd, flat, two-tiered hcad-drr^, the woman hae bat¬ 
like winga. High relief. (Plate V, 5). 

145* Part of a cormce, 7*X 6** Head and sboulderfi of a winged bon* 

147i Fart of a decorative band^ 9j*x3|'* Formal lotuses and other flowers^ 
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14a, Part of a decorative baqd, 8''x4'. Formal lotiuca. 

1». lado-Coriathian pilaater, 6' bng. with S-«haped shaft from a cortuM. 

161. Indo^Jorinthian pilaster, Si' high. 

From area op Stupa A. 

15S. Figure of Vajrapaui. 6* high, from a frieze. 


From area op Stufa C. 

147, Staudinf agure under ehait^ arch. 6*' high. 


126. Head 

127. Head 
126. Head 
129. Head 
ISO. Head 

131. Head 

132. Hoad 

133. Head 

134. Head 

136. Head 

136. Head 
* ■ 


From debris round StOpa B. 
of Buddha, 6J' high. Lime composition, 
of Buddha, 9 high. (Plate VI, 3.J Lime coiupositioa. 
of Buddha, 6^ high. Xame composition, 
of Buddha, 6* high. Lime composition, 
of Bnddha, 5|* high. Lime composttion. 

Of BodliaattVA. high. (Pluto YI, Lito« couipoaitioA 
of BuddLA, high. (PJAtc VI 1.) Lime compodtbn. 
of Btiddha, 5* high. LLme oompceitfon. 
of Buddbft, high. Limo compodtion. 
of Buddhftj G'' high. Lime composition^ 
of Btiddha., 5|"" liigh, lAme ooiupoajtioii^ 




OBJEC?ra FROM ABEA DP MAlIf eTDFA^ 

318. Part of a tte^, 81'xB*'. Three men standing in attitude of adoration. 

0 <w.’ n atQpa-railing ornament, GrtOft Stone. 

320. Part of a ftfeso, ll'xSf. Stapa-raiUng ornament. 


Green Htone. 
(Plate V, 3a) 


JaMPURE DhEAI, CHARBAOffa 
Objects otuib thak fottkby fbacmeictb. 

A ** tTenok. 

190. 6 smAl] fragmontfl of coloured glaaa. 3' below surface, 

IBl, Fragment, 4' long, of a bone ring. 3^ below flurlaco. 

201. Poliehed egg-ahaped pebble, If' bng. 3' below surface. 


210. Stone ring, i' in diameter. 2' helow Huiface. 

211. Two small fragmente of green glass. 41' below surface 

224, Sausage-shaped bead of blue glass, pierced 1' long, 4*' below surface ‘ 

2n. Sausage-shaped bead of red gUs. 7' below surface, 

2<«. tpu. .f .n AinmJ, tke li«> .nd he«i broken. 21' loo. r b-i— 

(Plate VlJl, 2.) ^ »tirfaoe. 


212. Fragment of red glass, ll' below suiface. 

J18. Fr.pnen, ^ indioMing dmpeir t). 1' below ...e-. 
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„„ «xp,.or™x» 

2«7. Pofak^ 1^, 2- kijj ^ 

Tr^ncAes £, F^ (?, ff, 

Vln.T) **”” >«“«. ■>»« teg bn>k«n. 1' beto, 

»•■ Ito llcU., gj- ft„„ Bp „ ap. $■ b,low .orftce. 

SR! ?“ '“‘"•‘'■■P"’ oniMlMt, 2}' r Mo, 

283 EutlJ”'”' ^ **'"*' (Ptet. Vm. 1.) 

m!' 2* <lteg.. 2- b.lo, • ■’ 

291. bo,). 3*' di«„. 1 - bolo, ,„rf..e. (Ptao vm 11 

m. bo„. ,j. Wo* »■»«>«. 
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